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YOUR 


Surest and Safest Source 


of 
SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


Educational Materials 
Art Materials 


Crayons and Blackboards 


WRITE 
Visual Aids 
FOR 
Window Shades 
LATEST Maps and Globes 
CATALOG Filing Cabinets 
JUST Playground Equipment 
Classroom Furniture 
OFF THE 
Laboratory Equipment 
PRESS 


Stage Curtain and Cyclorama 
Primary and Kindergarten Material 


Pencils and Tablets 














NASHVILLE PRODUCTS COMPANY HIGHLAND PRODUCTS COMPANY 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 














THE AMERICAN 
A MIGHTY FORC 





A TRIBUTE TO THE 





FINEST EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


in THE WORLD 


O tribute to our schools would be 
complete without recognition of 
the significant and untiring work of 
our teachers. They are carrying 
heavier schedules, teaching larger 
classes, and giving their time and 
energy generously to vital school 
» den : and community 
activities. 





WICHITA 


COLUMBUS 


Write for Price Catalog No. 43, describing our elementary 


and secondary books. 


Typical of free America is its broad, 
democratic educational program — 
the finest school system in the world. 
The percentage of enrollment in 
American secondary schools is 
greater by far than that of any other 
country. A tribute to education —the 
cornerstone of an America that will 
live forever. 
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THE McCORMICK-MATHERS PUBLISHING CO. 


ATLANTA 3, GEORGIA 


NEW YORK 


PORTLAND 








DO YOU WANT 


$1,000.00 to $2,000.00 ADDITIONAL 
YEARLY INCOME 2 


An old and well-established Laboratory Supply House desires representation within your State. 
The position as our representative is open to a man already employed either as an administrator or 
as a science instructor in a secondary school. The man employed would necessarily have a car. 


With some time and effort after school and on Saturdays, and with full time during his vaca- 
tion, he could add considerably to his present income. Earnings should be proportional to the 
effort expended. 


In responding to this advertisement, please state your general qualifications and present position 
—an interview can then be arranged. 
Dept. 12 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc., 307 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, Illinois 




















A Glowing Picture 
of the Growth of 
Our Nation— in the 
Colorful Style of 


Mang G. Kelty 


Take the drabness out of history with Life in Early America and Life in Modern Amer- 
ica! Institutions, ideas, and customs of functional importance are woven together in 
this story of our nation’s struggle to greatness. These KELTY books are important 
because they catch pupil interest and hold it. They tell lively stories with simplicity, 
yet include the stirring details of action, adventure, and biography that children love. 
Handsome illustrations and maps bring the text to life. Life in Early America covers 
1492 to 1812 with an Old World background. Life in Modern America brings the story 
up to date, stressing problems of today. Workbooks and Teachers’ Manuals are avail- 
able. 











G INN an d Com pany 165 Luckie St., Atlanta 3, Georgia 
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There’s an exciting Quiz Book with over 400 ques- 
tions and answers about the American railroads... 
a big, full-color picture of a crack Southern Railway 
streamliner...a scrapbook clip sheet with 31 cap- 
tioned pictures...a “Railroad Whistle Talk” chart 
\ that tells the meaning of various locomotive whistles 
yoo. picture book of the railroads at work. 
There’s all this and much more in the PUPIL’S 
RAILROAD KIT, prepared by the Southern Rail- 
way System for 5th, 6th and 7th grade pupils. It’s 
entertaining and instructive. 
Best of all, it’s FREE, a gift to Southern boys 
- and girls from the Southern Railway System that 
“Serves the South.” . 

You may order enough copies to provide one kit 
for each boy and girl in your class. Or send for 
a sample copy for your own examination, first. 
Address your request to B. E. Young, Assistant 
to the President, Southern Railway System, Box 
1808, Washington 13, D.C. 


SOUTHERN 


RAILWAY SYSTEM &x# 











Self-directing, self-teaching, time-saving 


WORKBOOKS 


TRESSLER AND OTHERS’ 
English in Action Practice Books 


Grades VII-XII. Interesting, challenging, stream- 
lined for mastery of language skill. 





WREN, RANDALL AND OTHERS’ 


Arithmetic for Use 


Eight bocks, Grades I-VIII. Understanding is as- 
sured before practite is begun. (Gr. I, VII, VIII 
in press.) 





HART’S New Tests and Drills in First 
Course Algebra 
HART AND HARTUNG’S Diagnostic Tests 


and Remedial Drills in Second Course’ 
Algebra 


Tests find the weak spots in pupils’ understanding. 
Drills reteach for mastery. 





Looking for colorful pre-primers? Ask about 
our winners with the youngest readers. 





D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
29 Pryor Street, N. E. Atlanta 3, Georgia 

















LEARNING TO READ 
A Basic Reading Program 


By NILA BANTON SMITH 


This series enables children 
to read with ease and enjoy- 
ment both now and in later 
life. 
IT HAS COLOR 
IT HAS QUALITY 

The stories were written by 
outstanding writers of chil- 
dren’s literature. Superb 
illustrations contribute to 
learning and enhance enjoy- 
ment. 





EARL G. ROUTON 
Representative 
Paris, Tennessee 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


221 East Twentieth Street Chicago 16, Illinois 
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AVIATION 4§ READERS 


Provide systematic knowledge of the fundamen- 
tals of aviation on an elementary-school level. 
Grades 1-6 
STRAIGHT UP AIRPLANES AT 
(Lent) Grade 1 WORK (Whipple) 
Grade 4 


THE MEN WHO 
GAVE US WINGS 
(Coben) Grade 5 
AVIATION 


SCIENCE FOR 
BOYS AND GIRLS 


(Arey) Grade 6 


STRAIGHT DOWN 
(Lent) Grade 2 


PLANES FOR BOB 
AND ANDY (Huber 
and Others) 
Grade 3 
SELF-HELP NUMBER SERIES 
CLARK AND CUSHMAN 
The very first steps in arithmetic, in text-work- 
books without any vocabulary difficulties. 
NUMBER PLAY IN NUMBER LAND 








Number-Readiness Book Grade 1 
NUMBERS AT WORK 


Grade 2 








For High Schools: 
OUR AIR-AGE 
WORLD 


PACKARD, OVERTON, 
and WOOD 

A Textbook in Global 
Geography 

Also available for use 

with the textbook, Work- 

book to Accompany Our 

Air-Age World. 











For Teachers: 


A BASIC VOCABULARY OF ELE. 


MENTARY SCHOOL CHILDREN 
By RINSLAND 

The results of the most comprehensive study of the 

writing vocabulary of elementary school children ever 

undertaken. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 

500 Spring Street, N. W., Atlanta 3 
Represented in Tennessee by 

A. R. DIXON, Box 206, Trenton 
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STATE LIFE POLICY DOLLARS IN TIME OF NEED PROVIDE ... 








Medical Care 
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CASKLER 





Income 


Shelter 


Teachers ... Principals . . Superintendents . . 


Here Is Your Ideal Savings-Retirement-Protection Plan! 


Teachers and educators in supervisory capacities 
appreciate the importance and the value of life 
insurance as a secure savings program, with pro- 
tection while saving. They own a high average 
amount of life insurance in proportion to in- 
come. Many teachers in Tennessee save under a 
State Life Endowment savings plan. 
Under this plan you may save a part of your 
salary each month, in units equivalent to about 
ten cents a day or more. These savings provide 
for the premiums on a State Life Endowment 
olicy. The policy may mature in twenty years, 
or example, or at a specific age—50, 60, or 65 
years, let us say. At maturity you may arrange 


for a Travel Fund, a Retirement Fund, or for 
other uses of the endowment proceeds. 

While saving under this plan, you have life in- 
surance protection. If qualified, you may also 
have the double indemnity accidental death ben- 
efit, and the disability provision. If you quit 
the plan, you receive the cash value, according 
to the number of years you have carried the 
policy. It is always a good investment with 
protection. 

Would you like to learn exactly how this splen- 
did plan works at your age? Mr. D. M. Laws 
will be glad to give you full information upon 
request, using the return card below. 




















PERSONAL SERVICE 
By Mr. D. M. Laws 


For principals, superintendents, and others in educa- 
tional work, Mr. D. M. Laws of Elizabethton, Tennes- 
see, and his associates provide personal and individual 
service. Mr. Laws holds the B.A. degree from Car- 
son and Newman College, and was for fifteen years 
a teacher and city superintendent in Tennessee 
schools. He has had many years’ experience in serv- 





ing the life insurance needs of teachers and educators. 


THE STATE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Indianapolis, Indiana A Mutual Legal Reserve Company, Founded 1894 
OVER FORTY-TWO YEARS IN TENNESSEE 




















Please give me complete information on your 
Savings-Retirement-Protection plan. 


THE D. M. LAWS AGENCY 
D. M. LAWS, General Agent 


2-3 Bonnie Kate Theatre Building Title 
ELIZABETHTON, TENNESSEE Address 


Name 





_Birth Date 
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CORONET ENLIVENS LEARNIN 
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It’s hard to believe that this little excerpt from Thomas Gray would 
arouse Bill’s interest. Buried in a textbook, it probably wouldn't. 
But when Bill saw it brought to life with an appropriate picture in 
glorious full color on the back cover of Coronet—it became real to 
him and stayed in his mind. From now on, whenever he encounters 
a scene similar to the one on that Coronet back cover, he’ll remember 
Thomas Gray's words. 


Like Bill, thousands of students all over the country are seeing, 
through a Coronet doorway, the real magic of education. Teachers 
have found in Coronet’s pages the pictorial vitality, the color appeal, 
the current application of educational material that capture student 
imagination—and add zest to learning. 


Bill’s eye-opening experience with Coronet’s “Education for Living” 
was in the realm of English literature. Comparable instances can be 
found in science, the fine arts, English grargmar, the social sciences, 
vocational education and many other subjects. To thousands of 
teachers, Coronet’s articles, Bookettes, Picture. Stories and photo- 
graphs, Game Books and special features represent a vivid means of 
enlivening learning—by making it easier and more attractive to 
students. 

Give your students the advantage of Coronet . . . by filling in the 
coupon below and mailing it to the Education Department today. 
Your classroom order will be promptly serviced. 
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15c per copy instead of 25¢ 

Minimum monthly order,’5 copies 

Your monthly copy of Coronet free with your classroom 
order for 10 or more copies per month. 





This guide, based on selected topics from the current issue of 
Coronet, is prepared monthly by a committee of high school and 
college educators who afe familiar with present-day teaching 
needs. Distributed monthly as a special service to Coronet’s 
teacher-subscribers, it is designed to facilitate their classroom 
use of Coronet’s educational material. 








Education Department ¢ CORONET MAGAZINE 
919 North Michigan Avenue. ¢ Chicago 11, IMinois 


Please enter my order for copies of CORONET each month 
(minimum monthly order, 5 copies) for___ months, beginning with 














ie issue, at the special School Rate of 15c per copy. 
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Subject School 

Address 








City Zone State 








Editorial Comment .. . 


may seem impressive, but has it real significance? 
Who is to maintain this road and its many bridges? 
No, my friend; if I could but follow the desire of 
my heart, I would go to a country that is really free 
and that has good human stock—a country like 


WHO WILL TEACH? 


Who will teach? Upon the answer to this ques- 
tion will depend in large measure the future of 
America. We pride ourselves upon our great de- 
mocracy—and not without reason. We must re- 
member, however, that a great democracy depends 
upon the education of its people. The education of 
a people in a democracy depends upon a public 
educational system, and this in turn depends upon 
an adequate, well-trained corps of teachers. 

Where are we to get an adequate number of 
teachers, to say nothing of well-trained teachers? 
Within the next very few years there will be two 
waves of children coming into our schools. The 
earlier war babies and then the children coming 
from marriages of returned war veterans will in- 
crease greatly our school enrollments. The short- 
age of teachers is already critical. There are no 
signs that the situation will improve in peacetime. 
Who will teach today’s bumper crop of babies? 

Tennessee has lost thousands of teachers during 
the past few years. Almost two thousand of our 
teachers have entered the Armed Forces where they 
have served with distinction. A large proportion 
of the officer group in the women’s military services 
are former school teachers. Many of our teachers 
have gone into war jobs where they have learned 
new skills. They will want to continue to practice 
them. The people who should return to teaching 
are not doing so, and they do not plan to return. 
Our teacher colleges have very few students who 
are training for teaching. They are not interested 
in teaching as a profession. 

We must have teachers—more teachers and bet- 
ter teachers. It goes without saying that no edu- 
cational institution rises above its teachers. What 
children study, learn, and do depends greatly upon 
the personality of the teacher. True education 
comes about whenever a great teacher gathers pu- 
pils about him, whether on the shore of Galilee, in 
some Greek forest, or in a rural school in Tennessee. 
The world’s outstanding teachers taught because 
they felt it their personal obligation and because 
they had the courage of their convictions. More 
teachers like that are needed today. 

We need more teachers with the vision illustrated 
by the following story: 

In the mountains of Central Asia an American 
explorer chanced upon a European civil engineer 
engaged, with native labor, in building a road over 
a mountain pass at the request of an Oriental king 
who had absorbed the germ of modernity. The 
explorer, impressed by the high quality of the 
work, congratulated the engineer upon his coura- 
geous undertaking. The engineer’s reply surprised 
the explorer. Said the former: “This work of mine 


your America. There I would establish a school. 
Of what little significance is the building of roads 
and bridges as compared with the building of men!” 

Who will teach? More of us who teach and those 
who plan to come into teaching should be able to 
say with William Lyon Phelps: “In my mind, teach- 
ing is not merely a lifework, a profession, an occu- 
pation, a struggle. It is a passion. I love to teach. 
I love to teach as a painter loves to paint, as a 
musician loves to play, as a singer loves to sing, as 
a strong man rejoices to run a race. Teaching is 
an art—an art so great and so difficult to master 
that a man or woman can spend a long life at it, 
without realizing much more than his limitations, 
and his mistakes, and his distance from the ideal. 
But the main aim of my happy days has been to 
become a good teacher, just as every architect 
wishes to be a good architect, and every profes- 
sional poet strives toward perfection.” 

Why do we not have an adequate number of 
trained teachers? The reasons are obvious. The 
Tennessee Education Association has been calling 
attention to conditions for years. We shall continue 
to do so; but the time has come when other people 
must give consideration to the problem. Fathers 
and mothers of the children must look into it. 
Business men who depend upon education must see 
that children are taught. The farmer, the laborer, 
the minister, the social worker, the politician—all 
have a stake in this problem. It is the business 
of all people to answer the question, “Who will 
teach?” 


HOW WILL YOU TEACH? 


How will you teach? The answer to this ques- 
tion is of the utmost importance. However, it is 
a question which each teacher must answer for 
herself. No one can tell you how to teach. Your 
personality, your understanding of your children, 
your knowledge and understanding of school prob- 
lems—these and many other things will determine 
how you will teach. 

How you will teach is important. It is more 
important that you teach. Teaching doesn’t just 
happen. It requires planning—much planning and 
more study. There should be much planning not 
only on the part of the teacher, but also between 
teacher and pupils. In planning for teaching, it 
is assumed that the teacher has a knowledge of the 
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methods of teaching and of the better practices 
being employed. 

There are other assumptions which should be 
made in regard to the teacher. She should have a 
broad, general education and a background of cul- 
ture. She should have a natural aptitude for teach- 
ing—a love for it. She should have a knowledge 
of the skills. She should have a knowledge and 
understanding of children. If these assumptions 
are true, then the method of teaching will take care 
of itself. 

It is not the purpose here to discuss methods. 
However, the following quotation concerning the 
“activity method” of teaehing may contain some 
helpful ideas: 

“Activity itself is a means, and not an end. It is 


not enough that a child should be interested, ac- 


tive, and happy, although he should be all three. 
Nor is it enough that his activities should express 
his own purpose, whether originating within him 
or adopted from the teacher. There must be a 
selection and an intensification of purpose. There 
must be a discipline in study, and it must be a dis- 
cipline which strengthens will, widens vision, and 
develops power. Will is strengthened by endeavor; 
vision is widened by adventure; power is developed 
by exercise. These are education.” 


WHAT WILL YOU TEACH? 


What will you teach? The answer is that you 
will teach children. Whether a teacher realizes it 
or not, she builds the future through the molding 
of the hearts and the minds of the children who 
come to her. We must teach children! The teacher 
must instill in the minds of children ideals, desires, 
ambitions. She must build in them the will to 
learn. 

The skills must be taught more efficiently and 
effectively than ever before. But you cannot con- 
fine your teaching to the three R’s. The teacher 
must work to develop personality and wholesome 
attitudes in the children. She must keep in mind 
that the broader function of the school is the mak- 
ing of well-informed, active, and social-minded citi- 
zens. 

What will you teach? Perhaps the following 
quotation may carry some suggestion for you: 

“Greeting his pupils, the master said, ‘What 
would you learn of me?’ And the reply came, ‘How 
shall we rear our children? How shall we work 
together? How shall we live with our fellow men? 
How shall we play? For what ends shall we live?’ 
And the teacher pondered these words, and sorrow 
was in his heart, for his own learning touched not 
these things.” 

What will you teach? 
children.” 


The answer is, “Teach 
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TENNESSEE’S ONE HUNDRED FIFTIETH 
BIRTHDAY 


In 1946 Tennessee will observe the one hundred 
fiftieth anniversary of her admission into the Union. 
While no elaborate celebration is planned, steps are 
being taken to insure a proper observance of the 
occasion by many people throughout the state. 

The Tennessee Historical Society is in charge of 
plans for the observance. Plans are underway for 
the histories of several counties to be written. There 
also will be published a compilation of outstanding 
articles on Tennessee covering her entire history. 

The Tennessee Education Association will endeav- 
or to make its contribution to this significant ob- 
servance. It is planned that the front cover of each 
issue of THE TENNESSEE TEACHER this year will carry 
a picture of historical importance in the life of 
Tennessee. These pictures will be accompanied by 
a brief history of the events portrayed by the pic- 
ture. It is hoped that these pictures and historical 
notes will prove of interest to both teachers and 
pupils and that they will encourage further study 
of the history of the growth and development of 
the Volunteer State. 


REGIONAL MEETINGS 


Now that the war is over and gasoline is no longer 
rationed, there is no reason why the regional meet- 
ings should not have the largest attendance in 
their history. Plans are being made for excellent 
programs and teachers should be making plans 
to attend. 

The Middle Tennessee meeting will be held in 
Nashville on October 19. East Tennessee teachers 
will meet in Knoxville on October 25 and 26. The 
West Tennessee meeting in Memphis will be on 
November 15 and 16. 


TEACHER RETIREMENT 


Have you become a member of the Tennessee 
Teachers’ Retirement System? If you have, you 
are to be congratulated. If you have not, then you 
should do so at once. There is everything to gain 
and nothing to lose by becoming a part of the 
system. It is true that the law allows twelve 
months for a teacher to determine whether she 
wants to join or not. On the other hand, if you 
wait six months or twelve months, you lose credit 
for this time. 

The retirement law was passed for the benefit 
of teachers and children. The system has been set 
up and is now functioning. For your own good, 
for the good of the system, for the good of all con- 
cerned, every teacher should become a member 
now. 








YOU ABOUT 


JET PROPULSION 


AIR IS SWALLOWED by the jet engine's 
mouth ‘‘A,"’ and is picked up by the 
compressor ‘‘B,’’ which squeezes it 
into the combustion chamber ‘‘C.” 
Here the air and fuel burn, increasing 
the temperature of the air and gases, 
which, in sweeping through turbine 
“D,”’ spin it at tremendous speed. 
The turbine drives the compressor, 
which is fixed to the same shaft. 
That's how, after starting by an elec- 
tric motor, the compressor gets its 
power. After leaving the turbine, the 
hot air and gases escape at high 
speed through nozzle “‘E,’’ giving 
the reactive thrust that drives the 
plane forward. 


THE FORCE THAT DRIVES A JET PLANE is 
the same kind of force that pushes a 
canoe away when you jump to the 
dock . . . that makes a deflating toy 
balloon scurry when it slips from 
your fingers . . . that spins a rotary 
lawn sprinkler in a direction opposite 
to that of the jets of water. Forward 
thrust of a jet propelled plane is 








developed as the reaction to the high- 
velocity discharge through the en- 
gine’s nozzle. It’s the practical 
application of Newton's third law 
of motion—that for every action 
there is an equal and opposite reac- 
tion. 

THE FIRST AMERICAN JET PLANE was 
Bell's P59 Airacomet, now in pro- 
duction as a trainer. The fastest plane 
in the world is the jet-propelled P-80 
Shooting Star, a fighter by Lockheed. 








General Electric jets power these 
planes and the P80’s engines are the 
most powerful in the air today. 
These planes achieve peak perform- 
ance without propeller, radiator, 
oil-cooling system, supercharger, and 
complex controls. A ground crew 
can replace a jet engine in a Shoot- 
ing Star in fifteen minutes. 

The pilot can be relatively com- 
fortable even in the substratosphere 
because the jet engine can pressurize 
his cabin. His plane is extremely 
maneuverable and can climb at great 
speed. He experiences no new flight 
problems. In fact, any competent 
pilot can fly a jet plane. 


This advertisement is one of a series, designed 
as a service to teachers of question-asking boys 
and girls. General Electric Company, Schenectady, 
New York. 

s 


Hear the G-E radio programs: “‘The G-E All-girl 
Orchestra,"” Sunday 10 p.m. EWT, NBC—“The 
World Today’’ news, Monday through Friday 
6:45 p.m. EWT, CBS—‘‘The G-E House Party,” 
Monday through Friday 4:00 p.m. EWT, CBS. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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Can Schools Really 
Teach the GI. Way? 


EDGAR DALE 
Ohio State University 





The other day the president of 
a board of education dropped in 
and asked this question: What’s 
the truth in all this talk about 
G. I. teaching methods? Are they 
really that good? Can we use 
them in our schools? 

Here’s my reply to him—very 
much condensed, of course. This 
reply is based on direct knowledge 
of the kinds of teaching aids used 
by both the Army and Navy and 
on experience as a consultant to 
the War Department. This latter 
activity involved working with 
the Central Instructor’s School of 
the Army Air Forces, writing a 
manual for them on Teaching 
Methods for Instructors of Flex- 
ible Gunnery, visiting hundreds of 
classrooms on seven different air- 
fields, and spending a month in 
Hollywood working on teaching 
films for the air forces. 

First of all, the G. I. instructors 
with whom I worked had been 
more carefully selected than in- 
structors in a good many high 
schools and colleges. They were 
high school graduates and in the 
upper fourth of the intelligence 
distribution on the Army General 
Classification Tests. They received 
a month’s intensive training in 
how to be an instructor. Every 
attempt was made to build up 
their prestige. The importance of 
the work of the gunnery instructor 
was emphasized in manuals, post- 
ers, and lectures. 

Second, the subject matter 
taught was constantly checked by 
a research staff to make sure that 
it really helped train a better gun- 
ner. Weaknesses of the gunner 
in combat were relayed to the in- 
structors’ school. The curriculum 
underwent constant revision in 
the light of the strengths and 


weaknesses of its student products . 
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as demonstrated in combat situa- 
tions. 

Third, a wide variety of teach- 
ing tools was used. There were 
charts of the caliber fifty machine 
gun, training aids which helped 
to teach position firing, films and 
filmstrips, mock-ups which showed 
how the electrical turrets operated 
and how the interior of a B-17 
looked. There were posters illus- 
trating the Do-s and Dont’-s in 
teaching. Movie cameras were 
used to check on how well the 
embryo gunner could “hit” a real 
plane making a pursuit curve at- 
tack on his bomber. Cutaway 
models demonstrated the action 
of a machine gun. 

Fourth, the Army and Navy 
made excellent use of educational 
specialists in producing manuals, 
films, and other teaching devices. 
The Gunner’s Information File (a 
publication which I shall discuss 
later) combines the skill of the 
educational specialist with the 
special talents of the modern pub- 
lisher. The Navy especially re- 
cruited much excellent audio- 
visual talent from the college and 
public school field. 

Fifth, a genuine attempt was 
made to help the student gunner 
understand what he was fighting 
for. He saw the excellent “Why 
We Fight” series of films made 
under the general direction of 
Lieutenant Colonel Frank Capra. 
There were “war rooms” in which 
the progress of the war was chart- 
ed on large maps. Able and intel- 
ligent attendants in these war 
rooms helped prospective gunners 
understand the nature of global 
war. One field had a news ticker 
which gunners could read at any 
time, and late dispatches were 
placed at eye level around the 
room. An excellent map service 
was provided by the Morale Serv- 
ices Division of the Army Services 
Forces. 

Sixth, the classes were small 


and instruction was individual- 
ized. I recall one class on the 
machine gun, in which the head 
instructor and three assistants 
taught thirty-two students. Each 
instructor demonstrated what the 
head instructor was demonstrat- 
ing. Thus, everyone could easily 
see what to do. If any man was 
unable to carry out’ the demon- 
strated action, an instructor was 
right there to help him. There 
were usually voluntary evening 
classes which men could attend if 
the daytime instruction wasn’t 
enough. 

Let’s take these six points—one 
by one—and make comparisons 
with the civilian teaching pro- 
gram. Let’s see if these G. I. 
methods can be or should be used 
by all schools. 

1. Selection and Prestige. As 
has been pointed out, the G. I. 
instructors in the flexible gunnery 
program are carefully selected 
and had prestige on their fields. 
In civilian life almost anyone who 
can graduate from college can get 
a teaching job, and the prestige 
of teachers does not compare fa- 
vorably with other professions. 
Businessmen often think of teach- 
ers as harmless, kindly folks—ex- 
cept the few who are “radicals” 
and “troublemakers.” The su- 
perintendent of schools may be 
“Bill” to his fellow service club 
members, but most male teachers 
don’t rate high in the luncheon 
club set. They couldn’t afford the 
dues anyway. While the salary of 
the teacher in a large city school 
system would sometimes be great- 
er than that of a sergeant in- 
structor, nevertheless many teach- 
ers are paid much less than G. I. 
instructors. 

2. The Curriculum. Let’s as- 
sume for the moment that we’re 
trying to build good citizenship 
in our schools. Are we constantly 
checking to see if the information 
we teach and the attitudes we 
develop really produce good citi- 
zens? Do we know how much 
racial and religious prejudice our 
students have before and after a 
period of instruction? Will an 
American history course help 
make a boy or girl, a young man 
or woman, more active in serv- 
ing the community? Do we build 
mathematics courses on a careful 
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study of the arithmetic needed in 
business, in homes, in reading 
newspapers? 

Certainly our goals should not 
be as narrow and as specific as 
some of the military teaching 
goals. But surely we ought to 
know what we are trying to do, 
and see if we are really doing it 
with the subject matter we now 
teach. 

3. Teaching Tools. A visit to the 
average school or classroom will 
show that it is often poverty- 
stricken as far as maps, reference 
books, globes, films, filmstrips, 
models, exhibits, bulletin boards, 
charts, graphs, or picture files are 
concerned. Our schools usually 
operate on the assumption that 
you can teach any subject in any 
classroom. Far, far too often the 
schools depend upon the free 
handouts of various industrial 
concerns for their teaching mate- 
rials in health, geography, his- 
tory, and other subjects. 

Think of what could be accom- 
plished if we had good charts 
showing what number means, 
time charts showing historical de- 
velopments, or excellent maps like 
those of the Army Services Divi- 
sion. These are very valuable for 
pupils of all ability levels, and we 
could revolutionize our teaching 
of the less able students if we 
“visualized” many of the more 
difficult concepts for them. 

4. Intelligent Use of Specialists. 
One of the most intelligently con- 
ceived manuals that I have ever 
seen is the Gunner’s Information 
File previously referred to. Itisa 
loose-leaf, two-color, well-illus- 
trated textbook for the G. I. gun- 
ner. An editor of Fortune, now in 
the air forces, spent full time on 
it. Superior publishers put it out. 
It is unusually attractive. 

Compare it with the typical 
arithmetic textbook. Circles illus- 
trating parts of a fraction may be 
about the size of a dime, too small 
for easy reading. The explana- 
tion of many principles and proc- 
esses often requires amplification 
—something the inexperienced 
teacher cannot do. Materials con- 
tinue to be used after they are 
obsolete. Twenty-year-old text- 
books are found in many schools. 

Many specialists in audio-visual 
materials got their first opportu- 
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nity in the Navy to show their 
real talents, which had been only 
partially used by the schools. In- 
deed, the tragedy of the world in 
which we live is that our full tal- 
ents are required only in war. 
War demands and gets our best 
efforts and materials. Peace strug- 
gles along on the leftovers. 

Can our kind of society endure 
if specialists who want to serve 
their nation with their best do not 
get an opportunity to do so? Our 
most wasteful unemployment 
comes from failure to use the rich 
talents and resources of those who 
are not doing what they are most 
capable of doing. 

5. Clarifying Purposes. Obvi- 
ously, the Army and the Navy 
have not done enough to help men 
and women see and understand 
what they are fighting for. But 
how well have our high schools 
and colleges done? In visiting 
more than one hundred high 
school classrooms last year, I did 
not see one single map on which 
a history or social studies class 
was charting the progress of the 
war. Now before an individual 
teacher or principal feels called 
upon to make a sharp rejoinder, 
let me ask whether he knows of 
many high schools which have as 
a whole attempted to clarify the 
meaning of the war for all their 
students. 

Let us also ask if we have clari- 
fied for our students the purposes 
underlying the teaching of arith- 
metic, reading, grammar, Latin, 
shopwork, or whatever the sub- 
ject. Surely we have not done 
this in the field of reading, or we 
would have many more schools 
teaching their students to read 
newspapers — something which 
most schools fail to do. We cer- 
tainly have not clarified our pur- 
poses in teaching grammar, as 
studies show that students make 
pretty much the same grammati- 
cal errors from one grade to the 
next. 

6. Individualized Instruction. 
Every teacher, every principal 
and superintendent is committed 
to the broad general principle of 
giving as much attention as pos- 
sible to individuals. But when 
classes run to thirty, forty, or even 
fifty students, little personal guid- 
ance can be given. Smaller classes 





are one solution to the problem. 
But merely reducing the size of 
classes does not automatically in- 
crease the amount of individual- 
ized instruction which students 
receive. Some teachers teach the 
same way for classes of five as 
they do for classes of fifty. If we 
are to have textbeok memorizing 
as our chief method of instruction, 
if schools are miniature knowl- 
edge factories, if we are putting 
out a mass product, then there 
is little to be said for reducing the 
size of classes. 

But if children really are dif- 
ferent, if they learn differently, if 
they are headed in different direc- 
tions, then they must have indi- 
vidualized counsel and guidance. 
Think of the increased guidance 
that must be given if we are to 
teach our students to read well. 

Can schools really teach the G. I. 
way? Of course, they can. The 
G. I. way was developed by school 
people. It involves principles 
which had already been put into 
effect in some schools, and which 
were commonly put into effect in 
the Army and Navy by educa- 
tional specialists from the schools. 
If they were intelligent enough to 
adapt their principles for G. I. 
teaching, they ought to be smart 
enough to readapt their discov- 
eries for civilian school use. 

It will cost more money. It 
will require better trained teach- 
ers. It will require a richer va- 
riety of teaching materials. It 
will require a reorganized curricu- 
lum. But it will be worth the cost, 
since it will provide an intelligent, 
truly literate, community-centered 
citizenry. 


Tennessee Teachers in 
the Armed Forces 


The May issue of THE TENNES- 
SEE TEACHER carried a list of teach- 
ers serving in the Armed Forces. 
We were unable to get,lists from 
all counties, and some of the lists 
may have been incomplete. Our 
attention has been called to the 
omission of one name. We are 
pleased to add the name of J. R. 
Simpson, White County. 
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EDUCATION AND THE SAN FRANCISCO CHARTER 


WILLIAM G. CARR 
Associate Secretary 
National Education Association 





The United Nations Conference 
recently completed at San Fran- 
cisco might be regarded as the 
“first day of school” in planning 
for peace. 

Working together day by day for 
over two months, the delegates 
from fifty peace-loving nations 
were able to learn some of each 
other’s similarities and differ- 
ences. They were able to come to 
agreements over their differences 
and to work out a charter which 
is the blueprint of future inter- 
national cooperation. 

The provisions for “educational 
cooperation” which have been in- 
cluded in the San Francisco Char- 
ter on International Organization 
are of special interest to members 
of the teaching profession. For 
the first time in the history of 
international documents, this 
charter gives teachers a real op- 
portunity to take active part in 
promoting the peace of the world. 


Education Now Included 


The San Francisco meetings 
were based on proposals made last 
fall by the United States, Great 
Britain, Russia, and China at the 
Dumbarton Oaks meetings in 
Washington, D. C. The Dumbar- 
ton Oaks proposals made no pro- 
visions for educational coopera- 
tion among nations. 

Now, however, reference to ed- 
ucation has been made in parts of 
the San Francisco charter dealing 
with powers of the General As- 
sembly, economic and social co- 
operation, and the trusteeship of 
dependent areas. 


General Assembly 

The organization’s General As- 
sembly, composed of all United 
Nations, is authorized, among oth- 
er things, to initiate studies and 
make recommendations for “pro- 
moting international cooperation 
in the economic, social, cultural, 
educational, and health fields and 
assisting in the realization of hu- 
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man rights and basic freedoms for 
all, without distinction as to race, 
sex, language, or religion.” 


Economic and Social Council 


The purpose of the organiza- 
tion’s Economic and Social Coun- 
cil is to create conditions of sta- 
bility and well-being necessary 
for peaceful relations among na- 
tions. This council will be com- 
posed of eighteen members of the 
United Nations, elected by the 
General Assembly. 

Provisions for economic and so- 
cial cooperation in the charter di- 
rect the United Nations to pro- 
mote “solutions of international 
economic, social, health, and re- 
lated problems and international 
cultural and educational coopera- 
tion.” 

Trusteeship System 

Nothing was officially decided 
at the Dumbarton Oaks meetings 
on the treatment of nonself-gov- 
erning areas. When at San Fran- 
cisco the United States delegation 
drafted an international trustee- 
ship system, education was not 
mentioned. Now the importance 
of education in raising the status 
of dependent peoples is recog- 
nized in this basic objective of the 
charter’s trusteeship system: “To 
promote the political, economic, 
social, and educational advance- 
ment of the trust territories.” 

A natural question is, “How, 
with no mention of education 
made in the original plans, were 
pravisions for education made in 
the completed San Francisco 
charter?” The answer is, many 
things. 

Consultants Invited 

A few weeks before the San 
Francisco conference, the State 
Department asked forty-two or- 
ganizations, representing a large 
cross section of American public 
opinion, to send consultants to the 
San Francisco meetings. The Na- 
tional Education Association was 
one of these organizations. The 
writer was named to serve in that 
capacity. 

The consultants were given ev- 


ery consideration by the State 
Department at the conference and 
were able to take part in many 
conference activities. They were 
given materials and information 
on negotiations and had opportu- 
nity to question and make pro- 
posals to the United States dele- 
gation. 
The Chinese Propose 


On the first day of the San 
Francisco conference, the Chinese 
delegation issued three proposals 
for amending the Dumbarton 
Oaks proposals. The third of 
these read: “The Economic and 
Social Council should specifically 
provide for the promotion of edu- 
cational and other forms of cul- 
tural cooperation.” 

At first, all the “Big Four” na- 
tions agreed to support these pro- 
posals. Many of the other na- 
tions, including Ecuador, France, 
Greece, Iran, Lebanon, Norway, 
Panama, the Philippine Common- 
wealth, and Uruguay, spoke up in 
favor of educational cooperation. 


The “Big Four” Modify 


However, days passed without 
any reference whatever by the 
“Big Four” delegations to the Chi- 
nese proposals for educational co- 
operation. In view of their for- 
mer agreement, their silence was 
puzzling. When the dead line for 
submitting amendments to Dum- 
barton Oaks was reached, it was 
revealed that the United States, 
Great Britain, Russia, and China 
had jointly submitted five amend- 
ments dealing with cultural co- 
operation, but had dropped the 
term “educational” entirely. 


The Consultants Persuade 


The N. E. A. consultant, while 
not minimizing the importance of 
cultural provisions, realized that 
unless specific references were 
made to education in the charter 
one of the most important ways 
of preserving peace through mu- 
tual understanding would be 
omitted. 

The N. E. A. consultant was in- 
vited to take part in the State 
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It’s no accident that motion 
pictures are part of the training 
process of the armed forces. In 
Navy courses it has been found 
that students learn up to 35% 
more through the use of sound 
films—and that such learning is 
retained 55% longer. 

This ability to impart more 
knowledge in less time for a 
longer period makes films a 
powerful teaching tool. 

Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films now afford the most com- 
plete and authentic collection of 
professionally created, teacher- 
tested sound and silent motion 
pictures ever designed for educa- 
tional purposes. 

Even schools with small budg- 
ets can own their own film 
libraries — now — by taking ad- 
vantage of the new “Lease-to- 
Own” plan — with year-to-year 
payments as low as film rentals 
—and with no liability beyond 
the budget year. 

Write today for information 
about this new plan. Ask to see 
previews of films, with no obli- 
gation on your part. 


Encyclopaedia 
Britannica 
Films Inc. 


FRANK L. ROUSER 
P. O. Box 2107 
Knoxville 11, Tennessee 
Telephone 3-0409 
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Department’s “Our Foreign Pol- 
icy” radio program on May 12. 
He was able to present the “case 
for education” on a nation-wide 
hookup and stated that “mutual 
understanding based on educa- 
tional cooperation is vital to the 
success of the world organization 
that this conference is building.” 

Several letters were sent by the 
consultants to the United States 
delegation, urging reconsideration 
of their decision to exclude educa- 
tional provisions from the char- 
ter. 

The delegation replied that they 
considered that the term culture 
included education. Some people 
feared that specific mention of 
“education” might be interpreted 
as an open door to subversive 
propaganda in American schools. 
This, they felt, might jeopardize 
the Senate’s ratification of the 
charter as a whole. 

Members of the United States 
delegation were not aware of the 
extent of public opinion favoring 
charter provisions for education. 


Public Opinion Registers 

The United States delegation 
was shown the results of a public 
opinion poll indicating that 
eighty-four per cent of the Amer- 
ican people are in favor of inter- 
national cooperation in education. 

Scores of letters, resolutions, 
and telegrams, urging educational 
provisions in the charter, reached 
the delegation from teacher and 
lay groups all over the country. 

The consultants from the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, 
the National Association of Manu- 
facturers, the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, the Na- 
tional Grange, the Farm Federa- 
tion Bureau, and other groups 
unanimously backed the educa- 
tional consultants’ proposals for 
restoring education to the char- 
ter. 

During the time that the San 
Francisco Conference was taking 
place, the United States House of 
Representatives and the Senate 
unanimously passed resolutions 
urging the establishment of an in- 
ternational educational and cul- 
tural organization. This showed 
the United States delegation, in 





still another way, the overwhelm- 
ing weight of favorable public 
opinion on the subject. 


U. S. Delegation Reconsiders 

Finally the consultants obtained 
a hearing with the United States 
delegation and presented their 
proposals for amending the char- 
ter. The provisions for educa- 
tional cooperation were among 
these recommendations. The 
large press conference which was 
held immediately after the hear- 
ing resulted in the nation’s news- 
papers widely featuring the im- 
portance of the educators’ propos- 
als. 

Impressed, the United States 
delegation reconsidered, with- 
drew its previous objections, and 
unanimously accepted the educa- 
tion consultants’ proposals. 

After due committee procedure 
and approval by the other nations, 
clear-cut provisions for interna- 
tional cooperation in education 
were written into the final version 
of the United Nations Charter on 
International Organization. 


What It Will Mean 


The way is now open to estab- 
lishing an international office of 
education to carry out the educa- 
tional provisions of the charter. 

Only a beginning has been 
made in the direction of interna- 
tional cooperation in education. 
If the achievements of the teach- 
ing profession at San Francisco 
are to mean anything, it will be 
up to the members of the profes- 
sion to follow up, year after year, 
the opportunities provided for ed- 
ucation by the conference. 


The “First Day” Ends 


So, with the signing of the char- 
ter by the fifty United Nations, 
the “first day of international 
school” was officially over. Good 
progress had been made in solving 
some of the problems of interna- 
tional organization. Already a 
great deal had been learned about 
cooperation among nations. More 
lessons to learn loomed ahead. 


The modern girl’s hair may look like 
a mop, but that doesn’t worry her— 
she doesn’t know what a mop looks 
like. 
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Huron School, Huron, Ohio, designed in architectural concrete by 
Harold Parker and C. Edward Wolfe, associate architects of San- 
dusky, Ohio. R. C. Reese of Toledo was structural engineer. 
Contractor was the Juergens Co., Lakewood, Ohio. 


Roof over gymnasium and auditorium areas is series of rein- 
forced concrete barrel shells. Acoustical lining was cast with 
the concrete in the gymnasium area. Roberts & Schaefer Co., 
Chicago, was consulting engineer on this roof design. 





Avechite 


Firesafety, strength, durability and low 
annual cost, as well as any desired architec- 
tural appearance are obtained economically 
with architectural concrete construction. 

In the architectural concrete school build- 
ing at Huron, Ohio, latest technical infor- 
mation was applied to the handling of control 
joints, form detailing and floor and roof 
designs. This expedited construction and 
assured long life with reasonable mainte- 
nance expense. 


















‘ ural Concrete 


fits your requirements 
for School Buildings 


Beyond the advantages of strength, fire- 
safety and fine appearance—concrete gives 
owners low annual cost, the true measure 
of economy in buildings. 

We have literature especially prepared to 
assist in architectural planning for educa- 
tional buildings. Free in United States and 
Canada. 


Buy Victory Bonds 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


Dept. Q9-30, Watts Bidg., Birmingham 3, Ala. 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete . . 
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. through scientific research and engineering field work 
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JOHN W. BEATTIE, Dean, The School of Music, Norihwestern University 
JOSEPHINE WOLVERTON, Asst. Supervisor of Music, Evanston (Ill.) Schools 
GRACE V. WILSON, Director of Music, Public Schools, Wichita, Kansas 
HOWARD HINGA, Asst. Director of Music, Public Schools, Rochester, N. Y. 





Kindergarten through 
@ Based upon the interests of children living in America today, pre- R 
pared by active music teachers, and tested in classrooms, the logical Sixth Grade 
approach toward learning music through enjoyment makes this series a 
stimulating experience for teachers and pupils. The reading program, 
closely approximating that used in teaching language reading, is 
achieved by means of a logical sequence of materials presented clearly 
and systematically. Ability to deal with the musical score assumes 
its proper place as one of the desirable outcomes of music education. 
The distinctive rhythmic program, based upon bodily response, presents 
fresh material—songs, dances, games, and excerpts new to basic music. 


300 Pike Street 


American Book Company Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


PROSE AND POETRY \peaaneaeeniaan 


SERIES Series for Grades 7 through 12 


Peose and Poetey 


Proven as to merit by teachers Attractive in appearance, absorbing A system of Elective Units offers 
throughout the country, the Prose in content, and adaptable in appli- a choice of 12 novels and plays to 
and Poetry books have occupied cation, this series is graded to meet meet outside reading requirements 
a prominent position in the liter- successive age and interest levels. in grades 9 through 12. Students’ 
ature field over a period of many Material is of varying degrees of Workbooks and Teachers’ Man- 
years. difficulty. uals accompany each basic text. 
Two-color printing... modern format... fascinating content and 


a judicious balance of the best in prose and poetry from the 
classics down to World War II, combine to make these books a 










































“must have” series. 
PROSE AND POETRY Journeys .... . . Grade 7 
PROSE AND POETRY Adventures. . ... . Grade 8 
PROSE AND POETRY for Enjoyment. . . . . Grade 9 
PROSE AND POETRY for Appreciation . . . . Grade 10 
PROSE AND POETRY of America . . . .. . Grade 11 
PROSE AND POETRY of England. . .. . . Grade 12 
tt Write for descriptive folders and information 
Woe" about the program. 
THE L. W. SINGER COMPANY 
249-259 West Evie Blvd. Syracuse, N. Y. 


Represented by 
ROGER BARKER, Trenton. Tennessee 
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Did You Know About 


THE WORKSHOP ON RURAL EDUCATION FOR 
EDITORS OF STATE EDUCATIONAL JOURNALS ? 


Dear Teachers: 

I want to tell you about a work- 
shop I attended at the University 
of Chicago from July 9 to 21. This 
workshop was sponsored by the 
National Association of Secretar- 
ies of State Teachers Associations 
and financed by the Kellogg Foun- 
dation of Battle Creek, Michigan. 
The workshop had three objec- 
tives: 

1. To provide an opportunity 
for the editors of state educa- 
tional journals to plan a pro- 
gram by which their service 
to rural education may be 
improved. 

2. To provide a broad overview 
of the problems of rural life 
and its influence upon rural 
education. 

3. To provide opportunities for 
the editors to work on prob- 
lems which seem particularly 
significant. 

I have never seen a workshop 
where more work was done and 
where the objects set up governed 
the procedures followed to the 
extent as in this one. 


Day-by-Day Happenings 
July 9, Morning Session.— We 
were welcomed to the university 
by Dr. Ralph W. Tyler, chairman, 
Department of Education. You 
probably know about him—he is 
an expert on testing. Dr. Cyril O. 
Houle introduced the consultants 
—a fine group. Dr. Houle was 
the efficient director of the work- 
shop—a nice fellow. 

Then W. P. King, executive sec- 
retary, Kentucky Education Asso- 
ciation, spoke on the purposes of 
the conference. Bill is really the 
“daddy” of the whole idea —he 
first mentioned it to the state sec- 
retaries about a year ago. We 
were for the idea, but thought 
nothing would come of it. But we 
underestimated the “Colonel.” He 
was made chairman of the com- 
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mittee, and, in the language of 
Kentuckians, he was the “ram- 
rod” of the conference. I wish 
you all could have known him—a 
fine fellow—an excellent secreta- 
ry—and he does well what a 
“ramrod” should do. 

Next, the participants were in- 
troduced—thirty-five secretaries 
and editors. Some of us serve 
both as editor and state secretary 
—other states have a special per- 
son to edit the magazine. Several 
of these people were there—Miss 
Adams of Oklahoma; Hobart Bell 
of Ohio; Mrs. Bingham of Illinois; 
Miss Gestie of Minnesota; Mr. 
West of Utah; Miss Weeks of New 
York—all sections of the country 
were represented. 

The state secretaries were there 
too — Kansas-Nebraska, Wright 
and Burnham; Clyde Russell, new 
secretary from Maine; Kerney 
from the wilds of Wyoming; Cobb 
from “deep in the heart of Texas”; 
Willie Lawson from Arkansas (I 
regret to see her leave the work); 
Barnes of Mississippi; Saxon of 
Georgia; Irving Pearson of IIli- 
nois, efficient and genial president 
of our organization — thirty-five 
people in all, plus eight consult- 
ants and five special lecturers. 


July 9, Afternoon Session. — 
This afternoon we had a discus- 
sion of the functions of a state 
magazine. Should I tell you what 
was said? You may expect too 
much from your editor if I do; 
but it is my responsibility to give 
you a better journal, so here goes 
—the journal should inform teach- 
ers regarding association objec- 
tives and should stimulate them 
into such action as seems advis- 
able. Activities, aspirations, and 
accomplishments of local associa- 
tions should be stressed — The 
journal should serve the interests 
and needs of the teachers, both as 
members of the profession and as 


persons— And in addition, the 
journal should constantly seek to 
improve the educational opportu- 
nities in the state. 

Has our journal done these 
things for you? How can we im- 
prove it?—This was an interest- 
ing session and proved very help- 
ful to me—Hope I can pass the 
results on to you in the form of 
a better magazine. 

July 10, Morning Session. — 
Heard a lecture on “The Migra- 
tion of People and Its Conse- 
quences for Rural Living” by Dr. 
Theodore Schultz—a smart fel- 
lcw—interesting, too. He said the 
per capita income for agriculture 
has not kept pace; that there is 
an unequal balance between sup- 
ply and demand of farm products. 
He said that the demand for food 
is decreasing because population 
is decreasing and because as peo- 
ple grow richer they spend pro- 
portionately less for food—at the | 
same time the supply of food is 
increasing because of the increase 
in technology and _ laborsaving 
devices. This creates quite a 
problem for the future of our 
country, Dr. Schultz said. The 
solution? Industrial-urban econ- 
omy must be put in order, and 
there must be greater investments 
in people, education, health, nu- 
trition, and housing. 

The implications for education 
are strong—We must stand for 
the general welfare and teach ac- 
cordingly. 

July 10—Afternoon Session.—A 
lively discussion by the entire 
group on the content of state edu- 
cational journals—No blue print 
can be suggested—content should 
be determined by the needs of 
each state, the immediate and 
long-range goals of the state as- 
sociation, and the extent to which 
teachers read other professional 
and nonprofessional magazines. 
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It was agreed that the secretary 
should obtain from teachers accu- 
rate information on their needs 
and desires with reference to the 
journals. 


The entire magazine came in 
for a thorough discussion — the 
cover, the make-up, advertising— 
all of it. It was agreed that brief 
articles are best; that they should 
be usable by as many teachers as 
possible; that authorship should 
not be restricted to persons within 
a state; that articles should be 
used which will give teachers an 
understanding of the social, eco- 
nomic, and political forces im- 
pinging on education today; and 
that teachers should be informed 
on current issues. 

A good session—everyone made 
a contribution, and the total 
should be of benefit to all teachers 
through better state magazines—I 
hope so. 

July 11, Morning Session.—Dr. 
Gale Johnson spoke on “Agricul- 
tural Planning and Land Utiliza- 
tion”—a brilliant young profes- 
sor who presented his facts in an 
interesting way and left many im- 
plications for education. Chicago 
has a number of these smart 
young professors—real thinkers. 


July 11, Afternoon Session. — 
One of our best sessions—Discus- 
sion leader, Dr. Edgar Dale—Sub- 
ject, “Readability of Magazines.” 
He says material should be defi- 
nite, concrete, written on the level 
of the readers, something that will 
make the reader want to act. “We 
should use a rifle, not a shotgun,” 
Dale said—be brief and to the 
point. Articles should be logical, 
well organized, well presented. 
I hope we can give you more of 
this kind during the next year— 
Want to try your hand at writing 
one? 


I'd like to tell you more about 
this fellow Dale—a “regular guy” 
from Ohio State University. 
There is an article in this issue 
written by him, if you are inter- 
ested. He gave a lot of time to 
the conference. He discussed the 
magazines with the several edi- 
tors—gave me a lot of fine sugges- 
tions which I hope will c over 
to you in the form of a better 
magazine. 
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July 12, Morning Session.—Had 
a report this morning from the 
Continuing Committee— King, 
Pearson, Wright, Bell, Weeks, and 


Franklin of Missouri. They are 
preparing a plan for setting up a 
service for editors—sounds inter- 
esting—Further reports later. 

July 12, Afternoon Session. — 
The Social Committee, Mrs. Gor- 
don, chairman, arranged for the 
afternoon off so we could see the 
Cubs play the Braves a double- 
header—most everyone likes base- 
ball; so most of us were there. 
One fellow wanted to know what 
was meant by a double-header— 
He didn’t go—A lady is reported 
to have asked, “Who are the three 
men in the blue suits?” Cubs and 
Braves split the twin bill, and the 
umpires in the blue suits handled 
the games well. 

July 13, Morning Session.—Fri- 
day, the 13th! But we hope for 
good luck. All who went to the 
ball game felt much better be- 
cause of the recreation. Dr. Gor- 
don Blackwell of the University 
of North Carolina discussed “Ru- 
ral Social Institutions”—and did it 
well. He is one of the most pop- 
ular of the consultants — likes 
baseball, too. He stressed the im- 
portance of community planning 
and urged that the state maga- 
zines devote some attention to the 
things happening in the commu- 
nities. 

Gordon made a fine contribu- 
tion to the afternoon sessions. 
The South is proud of him and 
the fine work he is doing. 

July 13, Afternoon Session.—A 
fine discussion of rural health by 
Dorothy B. Nyswander of the 
Commerce Department of the 
United States—health is basic 
—sanitary environment must be 
provided — water supply, milk, 
proper disposal of waste. 

Schools and teachers can do 
something about this—and must. 
Mrs. Nyswander knows her health 
and helped us a lot—Friday, 13th! 
No bad luck—just more work. 

July 14, Morning Session.—“We 
must demand that our rural chil- 
dren get a good education—that 
they have good teachers—that 
they have good supervision—we 
must give it to them, and we must 





move fast,” so said Dr. Floyd 
Reeves. Many of you may re- 
member him as the personnel di- 
rector of T. V. A. a few years ago. 
He said that there is little hope 
for expansion in industry—little 
hope for expansion in agricul- 
ture—the hope lies in expansion 
of services to people. His subject 
was “Governmental Organization 
for Schools in Rural Communi- 
ties’—a man with a broad back- 
ground of experience and train- 
ing—I’ll give you more of his dis- 
cussion in a later issue. 

July 14, Afternoon Session. — 
Dr. Gordon led a panel on plans 
for state journals—planning 
should be done in terms of func- 
tions, remembering to keep bal- 
ance in the contents — teachers 
should be asked what they want 
in the magazine and whom they 
want as authors—will you tell me 
what you want in the magazine? 

Aims for the accomplishment of 
the magazine during a particular 
year should be set up— what 
would you have for aims for the 
year? 

July 15, Sunday.—A day of rest 
is welcomed by all—some slept 
—church for others—baseball for 
some. 

July 16, Morning Session. — 
What are the qualifications of an 
ideal teacher? Why are teachers 
not attracted to rural schools? 
What are the ways of making ru- 
ral teaching more attractive? 
These and other questions were 
answered by Dr. Roben J. Maaske 
of Eastern Oregon College—Dr. 
Maaske also made a fine contribu- 
tion in his discussion of the con- 
tent of the magazines. 

July 16, Afternoon Session. — 
Another session on journal plan- 
ning — five committees reported 
o% various subjects pertaining to 
the magazine—human interest el- 
ements, use of filler, jokes and 
cartoons, news coverage, the cov- 
er, advertising, and editorials—all 
editors are optimistic in thinking 
they will improve the magazines 
as a result of these sessions. 

July 17—Morning Session.—Dr. 
Maurice Seay talked today and 
showed pictures of schools and 
communities in Kentucky where 
the Sloan Foundation experiment 
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is under way—The program is to’ 


educate the children in better 
ways of living, and through them 
to influence the parents. Special 
material has been prepared for 
the experiment under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Seay. Some of you 
may remember Dr. Seay—He was 
education director for the T. V. A. 
Wish all of you could know him— 
a great fellow; a real educator. 

July 17, Afternoon Session. — 
Had another session with Dr. Dale 
on readability of magazines—he 
says articles will be more reada- 
ble if sentences and paragraphs 
are shorter —articles should be 
shorter, also. Simple language, 
written to the point, is helpful. 
Dale gets better—he works with 
each individual on his magazines. 
Had a long session with him on 
THE TENNESSEE TEACHER—not too 
bad—not too good—got some good 
ideas for improvement —hope 
they work. 

July 18, Morning Session.—Had 
another session with the Continu- 
ing Committee—every idea, every 
word in the plan is discussed and 
weighed carefully—it is shaping 
up well—still looks promising— 
the committee is really working— 
all are making a contribution. 

July 18, Afternoon Session.—A 
free afternoon. Every fellow went 





his-own way—lI like baseball— 
Cubs and Dodgers split a double- 
header. 


July 19, Morning Session. — 
Heard an interesting panel discus- 
sion on ways of getting material 
bearing on the problem of rural 
education into the magazines. 
Mrs. Nyswander was chairman of 
the panel—a fine discussion — 
should be helpful. 


July 19, Afternoon Session. — 
Heard another report from the 
Continuing Committee—plans are 
shaping up well. 

July 20, Morning Session.—Mr. 
Harold English spoke to the group 
on “Type and Make-Up” —he 
claimed that he did not know the 
“answers,” but he told us a lot we 
did not know—a bright fellow— 
and interesting. 

July 20, Afternoon Session. — 
The Continuing Committee is now 
the Executive Committee — final 
report made and accepted—a 
swell report —almost perfect — 
you might read it elsewhere in 
this issue. 

July 21, Morning Session. — 
Dean Tyler of the _ university 
spoke on “The Evaluation of Edu- 
cational Journals” —he told the 
same joke in this speech as he 

(Continued on page 48) 





Secretaries and editors who attended the Workshop at University of Chicago 
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Rich Country—Poor 
Country 

The Reason—Education and 
Training 

More evidence showing that 
education and technical training 
contribute to the wealth of a na- 
tion continues to come from the 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce, 
which last month published its 
“Education— An Investment in 
People.” 

Latest documentation appeared 
in the form of a booklet entitled 
“Education Steps Up Living 
Standards.” It was prepared for 
the U. S. Chamber of Commerce 
by Dr. Harold F. Clark of Colum- 
bia University. 

Theme of the booklet is that a 
country, no matter how poor in 
resources, can become prosperous 
if it gives its people adequate edu- 
cation and training. On the other 
hand, a country rich in natural 
resources will remain poor if its 
people are denied education and 
training. 

Take Colombia, South America, 
as an example. Colombia has 
rich land, enormous oil resources, 
low cost power, and great forests. 
Much of the country has a good 
climate. But the people are kept 
in ignorance, illiteracy is high, 
and technical education is almost 
totally lacking. “The net result,” 
says Dr. Clark, “is an extremely 
low standard of living.” 

The other example is Denmark, 
with its sandy land, few minerals, 
limited forests, short growing sea- 
son, and poor sources of power. 
A hundred years ago Denmark 
was one of the poorest countries 
in Europe. Then the country dis- 
covered the power of education 
and technical training. The pow- 
er of the farmer and the worker 
increased. “This rise in technical 
efficiency,” says Dr. Clark, 
“brought an amazing change in 
the level of living. Today, Den- 
mark has one of the high incomes 
of the world.” 


True All Over World 
In essence, this illustration is 
repeated several times. 
Mexico—rich natural resources, 
(Continued on page 44) 
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GIVE THE ANSWERS! 


“Everyday Electricity”’ Charts are ideal for keeping your science 


teaching constantly abreast of the times. 


They illustrate and describe the theory and operation of 
familiar electrical appliances—in simple, easy-to-understand 
terms. They are interesting, factual, scientifically accurate— 
prepared by Westinghouse School Service experts who know 
their subject and who understand your teaching problems. 

“Everyday Electricity” Charts are printed on heavy 


Order your complete set of 9 charts, today. 


Send for “Teaching Aids” catalog 
Westinghouse Sehool Service offers 
many other types of free and low- 
cost educational material — includ- 
ing “Little Science Series” booklets, 
Science Wall Charts, sound movies 
and slide films. Mail coupon for free 
“Teaching Aids” catalog...and con- 
sult it when ordering school mate- 
rials for the current school year. 


Westinghouse 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES OFFICES EVERYWHERE 








Tune in: JOHN CHARLES THOMAS—Sunday 2:30 pm, EWT, NBC 
TED MALONE—Mon. through Fri., 11:45 am, EWT, American Network 
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School Service (JN-95) 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation 
306 Fourth Avenue, P.O. Box 1017 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 

I am enclosing $............ to cover the cost of ............ sets of 
9 “Everyday Electricity’”’ Charts at $1.00 per set. Also send free ““Teaching 
Aids” catalog ( ) 


Please make check payable to 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. 
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IN-SERVICE EDUCATION FOR TENNESSEE TEACHERS 


MILDRED A. DAWSON 


Associate Professor of Education 
University of Tennessee 





Tennessee, in common with the 
other states, is suffering from 
teacher shortage. Since Pearl 
Harbor, thousands of the state’s 
certified teachers have gone into 
better-paying war jobs and the 
armed services—for patriotic and 
praiseworthy reasons, to be sure. 
The shortage has been aggravated 
by the fact that relatively few 
young people have recently cho- 
sen to prepare for teaching; hence, 
there have been few who have 
qualified to fill the vacancies of 
those who have left the profes- 
sion. (All praise to those teachers 
who have remained in the schools 
because of their love for children 
and a realization of the impor- 
tance of directing boys and girls 
into the ways of healthful and 
emotionally stable living and 
well-informed, intelligent, respon- 
sible citizenship. These loyal 
teachers are, indeed, doing an es- 
sential service to their country in 
time of war by helping to prepare 
the citizens who will wrestle with 
the future’s foreboding problems 
of domestic and _ international 
vintage.) 

In order to keep the schools 
open, it has been necessary to em- 
ploy inadequately trained, non- 
certificated teachers or to call 
back into the profession persons 
who had retired from teaching 
long years ago. Many of these 
have been doing excellent work 
and have been an asset to the 
schools, especially those who are 
mothers with a real understand- 
ing of children and an insight into 
their interests and needs. How- 
ever, few of these persons have 
kept pace with developments in 
education so that both the recent 
high school graduates and the re- 
inducted teachers have felt and 
shown a need for professional 
training. There has, therefore, 
been a strong movement to pro- 
vide in-service education for such 
emergency teachers. 

It must be admitted that the 
need for in-service education is 
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probably little greater now than 
it had been in the prewar years. 
There has been, and will continue 
to be, need for postcollege study 
by teachers throughout their 
years of service for the following 
reasons: (1) Many of the instruc- 
tional duties, community, and 
child guidance responsibilities of 
teachers can be learned only on 
the job. Even superior college 
courses cannot do it all. (2) Very 
few teacher-training institutions 
in this state have adequate facili- 
ties and sufficiently well trained 
faculties to prepare teachers for 
their many and diverse responsi- 
bilities which will be met on the 
job. For instance, in the typical 
teacher-training curriculum, there 
has been little provision, to date, 
for observation and participation 
in rural schools where the bulk of 
teachers will be employed. In 
fact, high school teachers can cer- 
tificate without any practice 
teaching — no contact with chil- 
dren and real problems in motiva- 
tion, management, guidance, and 
adjustment of instruction to lev- 
els of maturity or achievement. 
Very few institutions provide for 
all-day-long, several-week experi- 
ences in responsible practice 
teaching where the student is con- 
fronted with the perplexing prob- 
lems of making daily schedules, 
directing study activities of sev- 
eral groups of pupils while having 
classwork with another, inte- 
grating the content of several cur- 
ricular areas into units geared to 
the pupils’ present interests and 
needs, or even carrying the re- 
sponsibility for good housekeep- 
ing and healthful living in the 
schoolroom. Nearly all the teach- 
er-training institutions in Tennes- 
see could provide much more 
thorough, appropriate education 
for teachers than is now provided. 
(3) Even a well-trained teacher 
needs in-service education be- 
cause new and better ways of 
teaching and planning curricula 
are constantly appearing; and, 
anyway, communities change, 
new social and economic condi- 
tions arise, and the responsibili- 


ties of the school to society make 
a corresponding shift. As de- 
mands on teachers and teaching 
change, there should be some in- 
service means of “keeping up with 
the times.” (4) To avoid hum- 
drum, mechanistic performance of 
duties, to give verve and “kick” to 
teaching, to provide for continu- 
ous professional growth, all teach- 
ers need stimulating in-service 
training and experiences which 
will build morale and pride in the 
profession. What a shame that 
Tennessee gives a permanent 
teaching certificate! It is a guar- 
antee that many teachers will 
stand still after they once receive 
it. 

Public schools and colleges in 
the state are already doing much 
to provide in-service education 
for teachers. Several articles to 
follow in subsequent issues of THE 
TENNESSEE TEACHER will present 
outstanding examples of this type. 
The present article can give only 
a brief survey of the means for 
providing Tennessee’s teachers 
with opportunities for profession- 
al growth. 

Alert teachers, of course, will 
largely take care of their own pro- 
fessional growth. They are mem- 
bers of professional organizations 
such as the Tennessee Education 
Association, the National Educa- 
tion Association and its special- 
ized departments, the Association 
for Childhood Education, the 
Council of Teachers of English or 
Social Studies or Mathematics, 
and the National Society for the 
Study of Education. The wide- 
awake teacher attends the state, 
regional, and national meetings of 
these organizations—even at in- 
tervals holds office in them and 
reads the monthly magazines, bul- 
letins, and yearbooks put out by 
them. Professional reading and 
membership in professional or- 
ganizations are real stimulators 
and morale builders. Such teach- 
ers also seek opportunities to ob- 
serve other expert teachers at 
work, visit leading school systems 
at intervals, and attend curriculum 
conferences and “clinics” held on 
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campuses. Last, but not least, the 
growing teacher keeps abreast of 
current events of a civic and eco- 
nomic type, seeks to meet and as- 
sociate with interesting persons 
outside the teaching profession, 
and: travels—if and when he or 
she can afford it. 

Tennessee’ has, for several 
years, had an outstanding pro- 
gram of supervision, which is a 
basic means of stimulating pro- 
fessional growth. The Division 
of Secondary Schools has pro- 
vided three regional supervisors 
who have aimed to stimulate high 
school principals to be leaders in 
the in-service education of their 
various faculties—a proper focus 
for responsibilities in supervision. 
The Division of Elementary 
Schools has, in addition, devel- 
oped county supervision where, in 
many counties, a full-time super- 
visor or “helping teacher” has vis- 
ited and advised with teachers on 
their problems. The county su- 
pervisors have observed and held 
follow-up conferences with indi- 
vidual teachers, helped to plan 
group meetings designed to secure 
widespread improvements in the 
schools’ educational program, or- 
ganized preschool conferences 
where county-wide plans for the 
year’s work may be developed and 
explained, prepared bulletins to 
acquaint teachers with new and 
improved modes of procedure, de- 
veloped bibliographies of profes- 
sional reading and supplementary 
instructional materials, built up a 
central materials bureau of 
ephemeral materials that may be 
used to enrich textbook teaching, 
set up library service for schools, 
surveyed community needs and 
resources and helped to organ- 
ize joint school-community en- 
terprises, and been general con- 
fidants, advisers, and friends to 
the elementary teachers of the 
counties. In fact, a supervisor 
is not a super-visor, dictator, or 
inspector at all; she is, instead, 
a counselor and helper. Why not 
change her title to show the na- 
ture of her service as a counselor, 
adviser, or helping teacher? 

The fact that each county su- 
pervisor works with many teach- 
ers and has multiple duties means 
that she cannot give individual 
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teachers as much guidance and 
stimulation as she would like. 
Necessarily, she must rely on the 
principal in the individual school 
for much of the supervisory serv- 
ice that. poorly qualified or indif- 


ferent teachers may require. On 
the whole, principals seem poorly 
prepared or little inclined to per- 
form their duties of supervision 
in instructional improvement and 
child guidance. One of the real 
problems in education in Tennes- 
see is the pre-service and in- 
service preparation of principals 
for leadership among their teach- 
ers and in school-community en- 
terprises. Those schools with ad- 
equately prepared forward-look- 
ing principals who realize and 
live up to their responsibilities for 
guiding and stimulating their 
teachers are really outstanding 
and are the pride of supervisor, 
superintendent, and community 
alike. 

Aside from offering summer 
and short-term sessions, colleges 
in the state have been too prone 
to restrict their teacher training 
to the pre-service level. Very lit- 
tle follow-up work with recent 
graduates has been done, though 
it is a recognized service in many 
colleges elsewhere. Neither have 
most of the Tennessee teacher- 
training institutions done much to 
issue bulletins for the use of 
teachers, this service being per- 
formed by the State Department 
of Education to a certain extent. 
However, some very significant 
beginnings in in-service education 
are being made; for instance, (1) 
rural demonstration schools, such 
as Dog Creek School, which is be- 
ing sponsored jointly by the State 
Department and Peabody College 
and (2) workshops held by col- 
leges in county school systems 
that request such service. 
Through subsidized summer 
workshops, the State Department 
is drawing together faculty repre- 
sentatives from various colleges 
in the state to work on plans for 
improving small rural schools and, 
incidentally, to awaken faculties 
to their responsibilities for im- 
proving training facilities for ru- 
ral teachers. Such improvement 
lies in the revision of pre-service 
curricula and the provision of ru- 





ral demonstration school facilities 
in a small rural school conven- 
iently near the campus. The off- 
campus workshops held in various 
counties are, in every case, to be 
concerned with the varied prob- 
lems which are confronting the at- 
tending teachers and are to result 
in immediate improvement in cur- 
riculum and instruction in the 
schools concerned. While these 
workshops were conceived in-an 
effort to aid emergency teachers, 
many certificated teachers are 
availing themselves of the oppor- 
tunities for professional. growth 
which workshops afford, and it is 
to be hoped that such off-campus 
services will become a permanent 
part of each college’s program. 
Benefits are a two-way proposi- 
tion, since county teachers and 
college staff members alike profit 
from the experience —the latter 
group in gaining information and 
experience which will vitalize and 
“practicalize” campus courses and 
activities. 

Attempts within Tennessee to 
provide in-service education op- 
portunities for school personnel 
are still unsystematic and sporad- 
ic in many ways. It would be 
well worth while for representa- 
tive groups of college and public 
school officials to meet under the 
auspices of the Tennessee Educa- 
tion Association (with its selected 
committees of teachers and prin- 
cipals to represent various types 
of schools in each major division 
of the state) and plan together a 
more complete and better organ- 
ized program of in-service educa- 
tion. 

® 
WHAT A TEACHER SHOULD BE 


...€@ young man or a young woman, 
whose education is sound; whose lan- 
guage is well selected; whose pronun- 
ciation and tones of voice are correct 
and attractive; whose manners are gen- 
tle and refined; all of whose topics of 
conversation are elevating and instruc- 
tive; whose benignity of heart is con- 
stantly manifested in acts of civiltry, 
courtesy and kindness; and who 
spreads a nameless charm over what- 
ever circle may be entered. Such a 
person should the teacher of every 
common school be.—Horace MANN. 


A FUNNY WORLD 


This is a funny world; 
Its wonders never cease; 
Civilized people are at war, 
And savages are at peace. 
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THE GOLDEN 
ROAD TO 
READING SERIES 


Heffernan-Har per-Wulfing 
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ALL ABOARD FOR STORY- 
LAND, Grade 4 


SAILS SET FOR TREASURE 
LAND, Grade 5 


ON TO ADVENTURE, 
Grade 6 


This series is outstanding because: 


1. The authors are superbly capable 
of work in this field. 

2. The content is fresh and repre- 
sents the cream of modern juve- 
nile literature and is free from 
duplication of material found in 
other readers. ; 


3. The educative devices for testing 
comprehension, increasing vocab- 
ulary, and development of un- 


derstanding are unsurpassed for 
quality and profusion. 


4, Their philosophy and technique 
are thoroughly sound. 


* 


Benj. H. Sanborn & Co. 


221 East Twentieth Street 
CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS 
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Preservice Education of Teachers 
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Commissioner of Education 





Providing a good teacher for 
every classroom is the most cru- 
cial educational problem in Ten- 
nessee today. Two of the major 
factors involved in the solution of 
this problem are (1) attracting 
competent persons into the teach- 
ing profession and (2) equipping 
new teachers with basic compe- 
tencies. 


Selection and Guidance of Pro- 
spective Teachers 


Teacher selection is a continu- 
ous process beginning at the time 
the individual first attracts atten- 
tion as a promising potential 
teacher and continuing through 
the teacher education curriculum 
to the time of final acceptance of 
the teacher as a worthy member 
of the teaching profession. One 
of the most effective and probably 
the most neglected means of in- 
teresting promising young people 
in teaching is to be found in the 
enthusiasm and excellent work of 
teachers in elementary and high 
school. Other factors in attract- 
ing competent people to the teach- 
ing profession are adequate sal- 
aries, reasonable tenure, and sat- 
isfactory provisions for retire- 
ment. 

Teacher education institutions 
need to examine carefully their 
programs of recruitment, selec- 
tion, and guidance of teachers. It 
is their obligation to provide an 
adequate supply of trained teach- 
er personnel who understand the 
purposes and functions of educa- 
tion in our democracy and who 
have the ability to guide intelli- 
gently learners at the different 
instructional levels. 

Unfortunately, recruiting teach- 
ers is a more or less haphazard 
procedure. In some of the col- 
leges approved for teacher train- 
ing there is little evidence of re- 
spect for public school teaching as 
a profession. Every college has 
the responsibility to take neces- 
sary steps to see that such an atti- 
tude is eliminated and that re- 


cruitment and guidance practices 
are improved. 


Preservice Training 

A curriculum designed to equip 
elementary and high school teach- 
ers with the competencies essen- 
tial for learner leadership has 
been developed with the coopera- 
tion of teacher education institu- 
tions of Tennessee and approved 
by the State Board of Education. 

Today we stand at the threshold 
of a new era. Scientific and eco- 
nomic changes which are taking 
place in the social order add to the 
responsibilities of public educa- 
tion and demand informed and. 
alert leadership. It appears time- 
ly, therefore, that the curricula 
offering be re-examined with care 
in the light of present needs. Life 
is an ongoing process, and society 
is affected by social change; hence 
teacher education must be ever 
vigilant to develop teachers who 
understand and appreciate the 
common heritage upon which our 
democracy rests and who are com- 
petent to build citizenship for the 
tomorrow. 

Especially is it desirable that 
the content of teacher education 
courses be evaluated. Teacher 
education must be characterized 
by its efforts in training dynamic 
teachers who understand youth 
and how they learn and who are 
aware of the implications of social 
change. This assumes that pres- 
ent courses must be greatly en- 
riched and include provision for 
continuous experience with boys 
and girls at school and in out-of- 
school situations. 

Tennessee needs strong, well- 
qualified teachers. The recruit- 
ment, training, and placement of 
good teachers present a challenge 
worthy of the best efforts of par- 
ents, teacher education institu- 
tions, administrators, and boards 
of education. 


MISTAKEN IDENTITY 


First Father: “What, your son is an 
undertaker? I thought you said he 
was a doctor.” 

Second Father: “No; I said he fol- 
lowed the medical profession.” 
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“Excellent...enjoyed by all... 

* instructive as well as entertaining” 
—R. H. Rickman, Principal, Hardin 
Reynolds Memorial H. S., Critz, Va. 


Teachers acclaim 
new sound mofion picture 






“Outstanding program “Interesting, timely, 


“Finest treat 
suitable for assembly good for science” 


of the year” 


—F. S. Noetling, of musical groups” —wW. J. Beoddy, 
Trevorton H. S.,, —John A. Bourdon, Piketon H. S., 
Trevorton. Pa. Mynderse Academy, Piketon, Ohio. 


Seneca Falls, N. Y. 


Here’s a sound motion picture that provides not 
‘only the best in musical entertainment but also 
takes your audience behind the scenes in an actual 
coast-to-coast radio broadcast. 

Your students will thrill to the rich baritone 
voice of John Charles Thomas—the beautiful 
music of Victor Young’s Orchestra—the master- 
ful story-telling of John Nesbitt. 

And they’ll learn the fascinating inside story 
of how technicians transmit this Network Radio 
Program to more than 100 broadcasting stations — 
for millions to enjoy. 

No wonder “‘Music in the Sky” has been 
praised to the sky by teachers and students, alike! 
For sheer entertainment and educational value, 
be sure to book ‘‘Music in the Sky” for your 

fall school term. It’s loaned free to schools. 

Use convenient coupon in ordering it, today. 


tele) ¢ 
THIS FREE 


SOUND MOVIE 


—_—— ee ee eee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


( )16mm ( )35mm Ship by (_ ) Express( ) Parcel Post 


Please send free Motion Picture Catalog (_) 





School Service (J N-95) TODAY! 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation 

306 Fourth Avenue, Box 1017 

Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 

I would like to show “‘Music in the Sky’’. (Please allow one month from date 
of request) 

Preferred date............ Second choice............ Third choice 
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I understand that I may borrow this film free of charge, except for transporta- | 
tion. (This is a SOUND motion picture—cannot be run on a silent projector.) 
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John Charles Thomas sings to the accompani- 
ment of the Westinghouse orchestra and chorus. 


One of the 755 technicians who make a nation- 
wide network program possible. 


John Nesbitt . . . famous story-teller... paints a 
word-picture of the “good old days’’. 
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Send for Motion Picture Catalog 


Did you know that Westinghouse School 
Service offers more than a score of free 
educational sound motion pictures and 
slide films? For complete information, 
send for Motion Picture Catalog. Use 
coupon. 


Westinghouse 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES OFFICES EVERYWHERE 


Tune in: JOHN CHARLES THOMAS—Sunday 2:30 pm, EWT, NBC 
TED MALONE—Mon. through Fri., 11:45 am, EWT, American Network 
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SOCIAL STUDIES IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


R. LEE THOMAS 
Director 


Division of Elementary Schools 
State Department of Education 


“If there ever was a cause worthy to call forth all the 
devotion, effort, and intelligence of men, it is the cause of 
peace. Education has a significant contribution to make to 
that cause. This powerful force of education must be fully 
and wisely used in mankind’s next, and perhaps last, 
chance to build a peaceful world.”* 

The young men and women of America and other 
Allied Nations by heroic work and sacrifice have 
preserved for this and oncoming generations our 
heritage of democratic living. The crushing and 
destructive might of our manpower, industry, atom- 
ic bombs, and other forces from the air, sea, and 
land have brought our last enemy to defeat. 

While the world was still at war a plan for main- 
taining peace among the nations was agreed upon 
by representatives of the Allied Nations. The 
United States was among the first to formally adopt 
the charter. It is obvious that the success of this 
plan and the future security of America depend in 
large measure upon how successfully the teachers 
of America can inculcate our boys and girls with a 
love for and a determination to preserve democratic 
ideals. 

The children now in the elementary schools of 
America are the persons who must help perfect and 
maintain the peace which has been so dearly 
bought. They must help rebuild and direct the 
world of tomorrow. 

The social studies are concerned with the ac- 
tivities, relationships, and attitudes of mankind. 
The aims of the social studies are: to help children 
understand the world and the interdependence of 
people and nations; to help children understand 
history in the light of today; to help children learn 
to control their own conduct to worthy ends and 
to be willing to dedicate their lives to the perpetu- 
ation of the principles of democracy. 

The social studies program must begin in the 
early elementary grades. It is here that habits of 


*Educational Policies Commission. 
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A Unit on the Flag—Bradley County Schools 








work, play, and social conduct take form. Teachers 
need to marshal all the resources and use all possi- 
ble routes of endeavor to develop in children an 
understanding of the principles of democratic soci- 
ety and the ability to practice them in daily living. 

The program of social studies for the elementary 
schools of Tennessee is presented in the State Bul- 
letin entitled, Guide for Teaching in Elementary 
Schools. In this program the following subjects 
make up the unit of social studies: Geography, 
History, Civics, Conservation, Science, Health, Nu- 
trition, Physical Education, Recreation, and Safety. 
It is suggested that a new emphasis must be placed 
on the teaching of geography which recognizes the 
unlimited horizon of the child and the new concepts 
of the air age. Emphasis is given to World History 
in this grouping of subjects to enable children to 
have a better understanding of the world in which 
they live and of their responsibility as citizens. 
Conservation and Science, Health and Nutrition are 
presented as persisting problems of living which 
must be solved through the efforts of individuals 
and groups which make up our democratic society. 

The following distribution of areas is suggested: 


First and Second Grades 
Living and working at home and school 
Third Grade 
How our neighbors—city and country—work 
and play 
Fourth Grade 
How people live in other lands 
Fifth Grade 
How people live in the Americas 
Sixth Grade 
How our ancestors lived and the lands from 
whence they came 
Seventh Grade 
Understanding the growth of our nation 
Eighth Grade 
Knowing how world events affect us—our city, 
county, state 


‘ 
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Social Studies Require Much Reading—Montgomery 
County Schools , 
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. The A. C. E. encourages wholesome school environment.—David- 


son County Schools. 


. Respect for flag and country are worthy objectives of the Social 


Studies Program.—Davidson County Schools. 


. A junior high group studies the intercultural aspect of English 


to appreciate the contributions made by other peoples and 
other ages to our language.—Chattanooga Public Schools. 


. High school students learn aviation in preparation for the post- 


war world.—Clarksville High School. 


. These children learn early to practice good citizenship.—T. V. 


A. Schools. 


. Children in a one-teacher school learn the importance of con- 


serving natural resources.—Decatur County Schools. 


. Children learn that land is their living —Hamilton County 


Schools. 
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ennessee Schools 


. State parks conserve natural resources and provide recreation 





for the people.—Giles County Schools. 

. An assembly program dedicated to those students who are 
serving their country in the armed services. Two of the boys 
shown in this picture have been killed in action, and the third 
boy is now in service.—Nashville Public Schools. 

. An understanding of Tennessee's past history is essential to good 
citizenship today.—Davidson County Schools. 

. These first graders widen their outlook upon life and discover 
how children of other lands live, work, and play.—Chattanooga 
Public Schools. 

. In this high school history class the documents of freedom are 
studied and interpreted as a common heritage of all mankind. 
Chattanooga Public Schools. 
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SOCIAL STUDIES IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 


R. R. VANCE 
Director 


Division of High Schools 


The war has imparted a new emphasis to social 
studies teaching in high school. The effectiveness 
of such teaching, heretofore largely of the textbook 
type, has been lately interpreted in terms of a 
dynamic soldiery and citizenry actively engaged in 
helping our country win a great war. The prime 
result of any good social studies teaching must be 
a constructive activity on the part of those who 
have been recipients of this instruction; else such 
instruction is largely futile. 

Since December 7, 1941, all of us have been tre- 
mendously impressed with the speed, the energy, 
the devotion, and the unanimity of purpose with 
which the American people have geared themselves 
to fight to a successful conclusion the greatest war 
of all history. This statement applies unmistaka- 
bly to the military personnel of the nation and in 
only slightly less degree to the civilian population 
of the nation. But, as I said, the essence of this 
vast undertaking is the unprecedented activity with 
which young and old were impelled in their efforts 
to preserve what we have been so glibly calling the 
democratic way of life in America. 

The import of what I am saying is this: If our 
social studies teaching is to continue to hold its 
place unchallenged in our high school program of 
studies, it must become more vital and dynamic. 
Have we not said for ages that children “learn to 
do by doing”? Children will learn to be good citi- 
zens by daily practicing good citizenship in the 
schools. I cannot imagine a duller, more uninter- 
esting course in the world than a course in civics 
taught from the pages of a textbook. Students 
rnust live civics by participating in all worthy com- 
munity and school activities appropriate to their 
ability and maturity, and the number of such ac- 
tivities is legion. No one can tell me that our public 
school boys and girls are not better potential citi- 
zens in our commonwealth by virtue of their hav- 
ing bought war bonds and stamps with their own 
money; sold war bonds and stamps to others; col- 
lected scrap iron, rubber, paper, and fats; and taken 
part in the various wartime activities of the Amer- 
ican Junior Red Cross. 

In the field of economics, the same thing is true. 
The war has literally thrown into our laps economic 
problems heretofore undreamed of in their imme- 
diate impact upon our people. Such problems as 
the following have been pressing, and are pressing 
now, for solution on an unparalleled scale: 

1. Housing in areas in close proximity to military 

reservations. 

2. Employment as particularly applicable to re- 

turning veterans. 

3. Price control and its related problems. 

4. Rationing and its economic ramifications. 


5. The necessity for conserving not only food, 
gasoline, and rubber, but also land, forests,.and 
the necessity for restricting travel and certain 
nonessential services. 

6. The draining of the manpower of the nation 
for military service and for service in war in- 
dustries. 

The study of American history in high school has 
received increasing emphasis since the advent of 
World War II. It is universally agreed that the 
average person will fight more willingly, intelli- 
gently, and courageously for the preservation of our 
freedom if and when he understands something of 
the enormous price originally paid by his forebears 
for this freedom and of the sacrifice which has been 
entailed throughout the years for its safekeeping 
and strengthening. American history, even ancient 
history, has its present-day counterpart. The wise 
teacher will see that the necessary applications are 
made when this present-day counterpart becomes 
evident. He will be reasonably sure that his stu- 
dents enter into the sacrifices, the sorrows, and the 
sufferings of those who have forged upon the anvil 
of a highly patriotic service the greatest nation 
under the sun. Students will, for the moment at 
least, become part and parcel of those who have 
made America great, and they will strive valiantly 
to emulate their immense labors, which were con- 
tributory to the nation’s upbuilding. In a word, 
high school students will become first-rate Ameri- 
can citizens by daily being first-rate American citi- 
zens, and their constructive citizenship must be 
continuously purchased at the price of an unselfish 
devotion to maintaining America’s character un- 
sullied among the nations of the world. This re- 
sponsibility calls unremittingly for constant and 
unswerving activity to that worthy end. To accom- 
plish this end, the social studies teachers must play 
an increasingly major role now and in the peace- 
time economy immediately ahead. 





These Students Study Latin America—Manchester High 
School 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF SPELLING 


LESTER R. AND VIOLA D. 
WHEELER 


Educational Clinic 


East Tennessee State College 
Johnson City 





Recently a business man asked, 
“Why don’t the schools teach spell- 
ing? Is it a new fad in education 
to give us young people who can- 
not spell?” Parents, professional 
and business men, high school and 
college teachers often criticize the 
schools, saying that children are 
not learning to spell. Who is to 
blame? Since poor spelling is a 
direct result of poor instruction, 
the educators are responsible, and 
it is up to them to correct this 
deficiency. - 


Is Enough Time Spent on 
Spelling? 

The situation is not due to lack 
of time scheduled for spelling. In 
most cases too much time is spent 
on spelling lessons, while far too 
little attention is given to (1) 
methods of teaching and (2) using 
the words that have been studied. 
It is not a question of time spent 
on spelling, but how efficiently 
and effectively that time is used. 
Neither does mere number of rep- 
etitions assure learning. Reed!® 
cites experiments which show that 
the efficacy of repetition of spell- 
ing words depends not only upon 
their number, but upon their in- 
tensity, mode, application, pur- 
pose of the learner, and soon. He 
also found there is a limit beyond 
which more repetitions are un- 
profitable, a factor depending 
largely upon motivation and upon 
individual differences among chil- 
dren. Some children need more 
repetitions than others; however, 
the old custom of writing the mis- 
spelled word fifty times after 
school does not guarantee the 
child is learning to spell. 


Individualizing Instruction 
There is no subject that needs 
more individual attention, and 
gets less, than spelling. Generally 
the teacher uses a_ prescribed 
‘ course for her grade and assigns, 
“Twenty words for this week; test 
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on Friday.” As a result, the pupils 
sink or swim, according to their 
individual abilities. In any one 
grade there may be found pupils 
of all grades of spelling ability. 
For example, the average fourth 
grade may have pupils from sec- 
ond to eighth grade spelling abil- 
ity. Consequently, the prescribed 
course is inadvisable for all fourth 
grade children; it is a waste of 
time for the more advanced pu- 
pils, who should be studying more 
difficult words, and for the very 
poor spellers, who are unable to 
profit from material which is too 
difficult. Individualizing spelling 
instruction is essential. Instead 
of trying to fit the children to the 
prescribed lists, spelling words 
must be adapted to the needs of 
the individual child. This can be 
done by any teacher by (1) group- 
ing the class into two or three 
sections according to levels of 
spelling achievement, and (2) 
making use of individual spelling 
lists.* 


Teach for Visual Imagery 

The poor reader is generally a 
poor speller because both reading 
and spelling depend upon visual 
imagery. Research indicates that 
success in spelling depends more 
upon visual perception than upon 
intelligence. Seventy-five per 
cent of spelling errors are pho- 
netic, resulting from trying to 
write the actual pronunciation of 
the word.'* Deaf children, who 
are entirely dependent on vision 
for their perception of the spell- 
ing of a word, are from three to 
four years ahead of normal chil- 
dren of the same grade.* Further 
evidence of the importance of vis- 
ual imagery is found by studying 
the position of the wrong letters 
in the word.!! Errors occur in 
the parts of the word which are 
observed least accurately: in the 
right-hand half of two- or three- 
syllable words, near the middle in 
longer words. 

While misspelling results large- 
ly from auditory perceptions, good 
spelling depends upon visual im- 


*See Durrell (5), p. 269. 


agery. Therefore, methods of 
teaching should be based prima- 
rily upon visual learning. And 
since the end result of learning to 
spell is writing, practice should 
be in written exercises. The 
stress in teaching spelling should 
be on two points: seeing the word 
and at the same time writing it 
correctly. Potential good spell- 
ers, those children who possess 
good visual memory, are some- 
times turned into poor spellers 
through poor instruction. For 
such children, phonetic spelling is 
not only unnecessary, but it is 
confusing and may hinder their 
progress. Visual perceptions re- 
sult in a faster rate of reading and 
spelling than do auditory concepts 
and thus facilitate the flow of 
ideas. 


When to Use Phonetic Spelling 

There is a place for phonetic 
spelling, if it is relegated into the 
background of class instruction 
and used primarily to meet indi- 
vidual needs. Pupils who fail to 
profit through visual imagery may 
be taught, as a last resort, by 
sound. These children, who have 
unusually poor visual memory, 
probably read by sound—a slow, 
cumbersome, and inefficient pro- 
cedure. For such cases, words 
should be simplified so that the 
child will be able to intelligently 
convey his ideas through phonetic 
elements. For example, the child 
should be allowed to spell 
through, thru; neighbor, nabor; 
brought, brot; etc. To teach a 
child that ough is pronounced u, 
and that eigh has the sound of a, 
introduces some rather compli- 
cated visual patterns, and makes 
spelling by sound a farce to the 
child with poor visual memory. 

It takes a child of superior men- 
tal maturity to follow through the 
logical reasoning, and all the ex- 
ceptions, encountered in trying to 
spell phonetically. In fact, most 
errors bright children make are 
due primarily to their superior 
ability of logical phonetic gener- 
alization. It is generally useless 
to try to teach phonetic spelling 
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TREASURE-CRAFT JEWELERS G STATIONERS 
OWATONNA MINNESOTA 








For nearly a half century at Josten’s, ancient jewelry arts five 
thousand years old have been developed and refined by 
precision methods to produce a product of infinite beauty, 
supreme quality. 

Here, in this quiet countryside, men of special aptitude and 
character have been painstakingly selected and trained .. . . and 
thus have brought Josten’s to national leadership. 


Nearly one third of all the high schools in America annually 
select Josten class rings, precision-made for durability and 
lasting beauty. 

Through the years it has been traditional to place customer 
satisfaction first. 
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to the mentally immature or to 
the dull child. 

A certain knowledge of simple 
sound elements. is necessary for 
all children, even for those who 
rely entirely upon visual percep- 
tions. For.a child to use the dic- 
tionary to find a word which he 
has heard, but never has seen, re- 
quires a certain ‘skill in convert- 
ing the sound elements into visual 
patterns. The same is true when 
he is asked to write or pronounce 
a word which he has never seen. 
In the upper grades, after habits 
of visual imagery have been well 
established in reading and spell- 
ing, the elementary phonetic ele- 
ments may be taught as an addi- 
tional skill in attacking new 
words. All such phonetic train- 
ing should be closely associated 
with writing. Hearing should be 
accompanied with seeing and 
writing the sound, in order to 
build up the strongest possible 
bond between the auditory per- 
ception and the written or printed 
symbol. Unless this is done, a 
child may learn to spell a word 
orally without an error, but mis- 
spell the same word when he 
writes it or fails to recognize it 
when he sees it. Oral spelling 
does not necessarily transfer to 
writing unless teaching emphasis 
is definitely placed upon the 
transfer. 

Correct pronunciation is as 
much a part of “spelling” as is 
knowing meanings. Hearing and 
enunciating correctly is an aspect 
of language work which naturally 
falls into spelling. However, such 
ear and speech training does not 
necessarily mean phonetic drill; 
and whenever it is used in connec- 
tion with spelling, it should be as- 
sociated with writing, in order to 
strengthen the relationship be- 
tween hearing, speaking, seeing, 
and writing. The purpose of 
spelling is to write correctly. 
There are other phases of lan- 
guage work where speech may be 
cultivated without overemphasiz- 
ing it during spelling instruction. 
Except in unusual cases of very 
poor visual memory, phonetic 
spelling should be avoided. The 
aim for spelling is to establish 
good visual imagery. 
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Teach Spelling for Permanent 
Results 

A great deal of time in the 
classroom is wasted on learning 
lists. of words which do not be- 
come a part of the child’s writing 
vocabulary. Whatever is learned 
is soon forgotten unless it is con- 
stantly used. Too often the 
spelling lesson is an isolated ex- 
ercise. The chances are, if the 
child succeeds in making a pass- 
ing grade -with the test on Friday, 
he has forgotten most of the 
words by Monday. Permanent re- 
sults from teaching spelling come 
only when words are so well 
learned that they are written cor- 
rectly without thinking — auto- 
matic motor responses to ideas. 
This necessitates (1) teaching the 
words which children need in 
their writing; (2) providing 
plenty of opportunities to use the 
words in writing; and (3) closely 
correlate spelling with all school 
work, which means correct spell- 
ing errors in all written work. 

The final test of spelling is the 
written composition. To write 
this acceptably requires a vocab- 
ulary of not more than 1,500 
words. If a child learns to spell 
and use two new words a day, he 
will have practically all the words 
he needs to meet the ordinary re- 
quirements of life by the time he 


reaches the end of the eighth . 


grade. If during this basic train- 
ing period teaching emphasis 
were placed on the permanent 
learning of a basic core vocabu- 
lary rather than upon more exten- 
sive lists of words which children 
do not actually use, better spelling 
might result. It is more profitable 
for a child to master five, or only 
two, words with a feeling of se- 
curity than to flounder through a 
longer lesson without success. 
After the basic writing vocabu- 
lary has been thoroughly mas- 
tered, the child may develop and 
expand his spelling to meet his 
individual needs. There is no rea- 
son why all children should learn 
the same words over and above 
the basic list. Individualizing 
their vocabularies might do much 
to develop a wider variety of style 
and human interest in English 
composition. 


What Words Are Basic in a 
Writing Vocabulary? 

Ayres? found that nine words 
(the, and, of, to, I, a, in, that, you, 
for) make up one-fourth of the 
total number of words written. 
These ten, plus forty. more words, 
constitute, with their repetitions, 
one-half of all the words written. 
Horn!® compiled a basic writing 
vocabulary of the 10,000 words of 
greatest importance in the writ- 
ing of adults. This is probably 
the most valid list available of 
the permanent spelling needs of 
children. Recent spelling texts 
and workbooks have been con- 
structed largely on the basis of 
such lists. Teachers should be- 
come familiar with the minimum 
core vocabulary of written Eng- 
lish (1) to better judge the merits 
of. published spellers, (2) to use 
the texts more intelligently, and 
(3) as a basis on which to build 
spelling activities in programs not 
using prescribed courses.* 


Some Causes of Poor Spelling 


The causes of poor spelling may 
be summed up as follows: 


1. Visual defects—seeing the word 
inaccurately. 

. Inability to visualize words and 

word elements. 

. Hearing the word incorrectly. 

Faulty pronunciation. 

. Poor visual memory. 

Lack of understanding the mean- 

ing of words. 

. Poor handwriting—slow speed and 

carelessness in making letters. 

. Inability to spell “by ear’—fail- 
ure to associate the sounds of let- 
ters or syllables with the written 
form of the words. 

9. Emotional tensions accompanying 
“spelling” which result from fear 
of failure, inferiority feeling, task 
too difficult, too little time allowed 
for study. 

10. Faulty teaching techniques. 

11. Poor habits of studying spelling 
words. 

12. Systematic and habitual errors. 

13. Overemphasis on oral spelling. 

14. Spelling by rules. 

15. Spelling nonphonetic words by 
sound. English is largely a non- 
phonetic language. 

16. Inadequate emphasis on words 
that are essential to a WRITING 
vocabulary. 

17. Failure to transfer results of the 
“spelling lesson” to written com- 
position. 

18. Failure to distinguish between 
hard and easy spots in a word. 

19. Failure to overlearn’ essential 
words so that they are nonthink- 
ing, automatic motor responses. 

20. Class instruction without suffi- 
cient consideration of individual 
needs. 


*See Wheeler (17). 
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Remedial Suggestions 


Remedial work in spelling de- 
pends upon the individual needs 
of poor spellers and upon preven- 
tive measures in class instruction. 
It is difficult for the average 
teacher to realize that not all chil- 
dren learn by the same method; 
too often the teacher who spells 
by sound fails to understand that 
phonetic spelling is not necessar- 
ily the best method for the ma- 
jority of her children. The aver- 
age “spelling lesson” is too long, 
made up of unnecessary words, 
and is seldom so_ thoroughly 
learned that it becomes a part of 
the child’s automatic writing vo- 
cabulary. 

Following is a summary of sug- 
gestions for remedial work in 
spelling: 


1. Have vision and hearing checked 
and defects corrected or treated. 

2. Correct reading deficiencies. A 
poor reader is usually a poor 
speller. 

3. Correct speech defects; provide 
practice in correct pronunciation. 

4. Help child avoid developing ha- 
bitual errors; correct misspelling 
in all written work. 

5. Build up in the child a good atti- 
tude toward spelling. 

6. Do not teach by rules; there are 
too many exceptions; and think- 
ing about rules hinders the devel- 
opment of rapid, automatic spell- 


ing. 

7. If child has special difficulty with 
phonetic words, provide practice 
in noticing similarities in word 
sounds, and in writing sounds 
after hearing them. Identifying 
sound elements enables child to 
notice whether he is omitting or 
adding essential sounds or sylla- 
bles. 

8. Do not overstress phonetics. The 
child should be taught to rely 
upon visual memory rather than 
upon sounds. 

9. Teach child to spell only the 
words he will use in his writing. 
The child remembers only the 
words he uses constantly in his 
writing activities. 

10. Be sure the child knows the 
meanings of words, and can use 
the words fluently in his conver- 
sation before he attempts to spell 
them. 

11. Do not try to teach too many 
words at one sitting. 

12. Have child make an alphabetical 
reference list of words he mis- 
spells or avoids through fear of 
misspelling. He may use this list 
as his personal dictionary. 

13. Print troublesome words on flash 
ecards that can be displayed for 
constant reference. 

14. Train the fingers, rather than the 
tongue, to spell. 

15. Teach child how to study new 
words with the following visual 
procedure, outlined in suggestions 
16 to 21. 

16. First, pronounce word and have 
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child pronounce it, saying each 
syllable distinctly, and looking at 
the word as he says it. 

17. Second, have child close eyes and 
try to see the word as you pro- 
nounce it. Then have child recall 
how the word looks as he says the 
letters, spelling by syllables. 

18. Third, child looks at word again 
to check whether or not he spelled 
it right. 

19. If word was missed, have child 
say the letters as he looks sharply 
at the syllables. Then repeat as 
procedure in 17 and 18. 

20. When child has learned to visual- 
ize the word, have him write it 
without looking at his book. Then 
let him compare with book and 
correct his own errors. 

21. Have child write the word three 
times, covering each trial before 
writing the next. If these trials 
are right, child has learned the 
word for the present. 

22. Have child practice writing every 
day, using over and over the 
words he is learning to spell until 
they are written automatically. 
Spelling should not block the 
child’s flow of ideas. This makes 
a good criterion for testing spell- 
ing achievement. 
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A BEGINNER'S HISTORY THAT 
BRINGS THE DRAMATIC SWEEP 
OF AMERICAN HISTORY TO 
YOUR CLASSROOM x *« x 
































MY COUN- 
TRY AND 
YOURS is 
the history of 
the United 
1 States from 
its beginning 
in Europe 
prior to 1492 through the Teheran 
conference in December 1943, writ- 
ten especially to develop within the 
pupil who is studying American 
history for the first time a genuine 
feeling for the dramatic march of 
America’s history and to inspire 
genuine pride in American achieve- 
ments. 

This is the story of a people 
rather than of governments ard 
potentates. The pupil learns about 
the men and women who made 
America—the kind of homes they 
had, how they ate and dressed, and 
what they thought and hoped. 


Factual history is presented simply, but 
vividly, and in language within the vocabu- 
lary of this grade level. Well formulated 
study helps, including questions requiring 
personal research, suggestions for activities 
that lend themselves to correlation with the 
fine and industrial arts, and vitalized map 
projects, help the story of our country to 
‘come alive.’ 


MY COUNTRY AND YOURS is cloth 
bound, divided into twelve units, forty-six 
chapters, with 528 pages and 150 colored 
illustrations, 


Price $1.40 per copy 
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The Man Who Works Miracles 
for Retarded Children 


LARRY KELLY 





Billy was seven years old before 
his parents came to the terrible 
realization that he was not a nor- 
mal child. 

They had noticed for several 
years that Billy was “somewhat 
backward,” but, afraid to face the 
facts, they tried to make them- 
selves believe that when he got 
to school everything would be all 
right. 

The public schools refused to ac- 
cept Billy. “We are sorry,” said 
the principal, “but the boy is hope- 
less. We cannot have him in our 
classes.” 

The heartbroken parents took 
Billy to a psychiatrist. The latter 
said that the boy’s mentality was 
too low even to be tested. 

Children in the neighborhood 
referred to Billy as “the idiot.” 
His attempts to speak brought 
only incoherent gutturals; he 
could not even care for his per- 
sonal habits. 

Billy is eighteen years old now. 
He speaks well, and he is self- 
supporting. 

The salvaging of Billy, and the 
correlated salvaging of the happi- 
ness of his father and mother is 
only one example of what has 
been done for many handicapped 
children and their parents—chil- 
dren once abandoned as incura- 
ble idiots, imbeciles, and morons. 

In the forefront of this, the work 
of helping handicapped children, 
is a man who has dedicated his 
life to the work of making normal 
men and women of children re- 
garded as hopeless. 

His name is E. A. Boos, and his 
School of Educational Adjustment, 
said to be the only one of its kind 
in America, is at present located 
in Cicero, Illinois. 

It is not the “backward” child 
whom Mr. Boos seeks to aid. It is 
the child, like Billy, who has been 
written off as “hopeless” by doc- 
tors, schools, and even state in- 
stitutions. 
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There are the mongoloid and 
hydrocephalic types; victims of 
glandular disturbances; hyperpi- 
tuitaries, and the sufferers from 
various congenital and traumatic 
disturbances. 

Pleas for the enrollment of their 
children have come to the School 
of Educational Adjustment from 
parents in literally every section 
of the United States. 

Although he recognizes that the 
best of medical care is essential 
for his pupils, Mr. Boos himself is 
not a physician. He is a graduate 
of the Northwestern University 
School of Music. With his wife, 
Mrs. Alma Boos, he founded the 
Cicero Conservatory of Music and 
Dramatic Art, Inc., in 1921. 

A part of the conservatory was 
a music kindergarten, and it was 
there that Boos first began to no- 
tice the children whose intellects 
did not seem to respond in a nor- 
mal manner. Both his sympathy 
and his interest were aroused in 
handicapped children, and he be- 
gan devoting more time to such 
children than to those with talent 
and ability. This could, however, 
not go on indefinitely. As he 
puts it: 

“It was very evident that a 
choice would have to be made be- 
tween the music conservatory and 
a school for the handicapped. The 
change was made in 1934 in favor 
of the handicapped. 

“The purpose of our school is 
to train and educate mentally and 
physically handicapped persons to 
as near a normal state as circum- 
stances will permit and abilities 
warrant.” 

The work of the school falls 
naturally into two main categories 
—the training of those who have 
had at least some schooling, and 
the training of those who have 
had none. The latter group, in 
turn, is divided into three classifi- 
cations: those with a lack of un- 
derstanding; those with a sense 
of understanding, but without the 
capacity to follow orders; and 


those with a sense of understand- 
ing who give heed to commands 
and suggestions. 

“After many experiences with 
students who have been diagnosed 
as hopeless, and with too low a 
mentality to have an I. Q. test, and 
with a number of children with- 
out speech,” says Mr. Boos, “we 
have found that the greater num- 
ber can be taught beyond general 
expectation.” 

A calm, matter-of-fact pro- 
nouncement, but behind it lie 
months and years of patient, la- 
borious work, of study and of re- 
search into the multiple problems 
of freeing a juvenile mind from 
shackles. 

For the primary work of the 
Sandbox Course, Mr. Boos has 
prepared a music chart in which 
the keys of the piano, and the 
notes they strike, are identified 
with pictures of birds and flowers. 
Learning music, the handicapped 
child is simultaneously learning 
to identify objects and to remem- 
ber their names. 

“The feeling, tone, the rhythm, 
the sigh or symbol of the auditory 
experience,” says Mr. Boos, “are 
all united for the child before the 
teacher lays emphasis on the vis- 
ual symbol of sound experience 
taken separately or alone. 

“The feeling approach is em- 
phasized at first rather more than 
the so-called intellectual. This is 
particularly applicable for all the 
younger children as well as for 
those unfortunates of lesser abili- 
ties.” 

Teaching reading, writing, and 
arithmetic directly at the outset 
isn’t encouraging to the student, 
Mr. Boos believes, but by begin- 
ning with music the way is cleared 
for schooling in these and other 
subjects. 

How successful has this ap- 
proach proved? Well, take the 
case of a boy we will call Tony. 

Tony was sixteen when he came 
to the Boos School. He had a 
vocabulary of forty-six words. 
Within two years this “hopeless” 
lad had progressed to the high 
school reading level. Today he is 
working efficiently and is earning 
$8.30 a day. 

Then there is little George. 
When he was a baby, he was 
dropped into a tub of scalding 
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water. The terrible scalds and the 
shock of pain completely dwarfed 
his mentality. 

George was brought to the Boos 
School. It is unlikely that he will 
ever completely recover from the 
accident of his babyhood, but to 
see him playing the piano and 
romping in the play yard makes 
one wonder how he could ever 
have been called “hopeless.” 

Edward was thirteen when he 
was dismissed from public school 
as a boy who could never learn. 
A birth injury had left him with 
a severe speech impediment. He 
could only mumble words inco- 
herently. After spending fifteen 
months at the Boos School, Ed- 
ward returned to a normal life. 
Today he’s serving in the United 
States Army. 

When they brought in Richard 
to the Boos School, psychiatrists 
told Mr. Boos that the boy had 
no nervous control, would never 
have any, and that it would be 
impossible to teach him anything. 

“IT don’t agree with you,” was 
Mr. Boos’ reply. 

Richard was ten and had the 
mentality of a four-year-old. It 
took Mr. Boos ten months to gain 
the boy’s confidence and get close 
to him. Now Richard is working 
regularly, earns $25 a week, and 
drives his own automobile. 

Correction of diet, according to 
Mr. Boos, is often one of the first 
steps necessary to help a handi- 
capped child. This is illustrated 
in the case of Jimmy, 11, who had 
never been known to drink milk 
before he came to the School of 
Educational Adjustment. 

“He is making fine progress in 
his studies now,” chuckled Mr. 
Boos, “and he drinks milk by the 
quart!” 

Among the experts in the field 
of child education who have been 
more than usually attracted by 
the work of the Boos School is Dr. 
D. P. MacMillan, emeritus director 
of child study in the Chicago pub- 
lic schools, who finds time regu- 
larly to visit the place and offer 
Mr. and Mrs. Boos what help he 
can. 

Dr. MacMillan says: 

“While many of us well know 
the tragedy of the abnormal child, 
few of us tend to consider the 

(Continued on page 48) 
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With the A.C. E. 


MARGARET HITE YARBROUGH 





Association for Childhood Edu- 
cation members throughout the 
State of Tennessee may swell with 
justifiable pride as we present to 
the state and to the nation our 
new national president, Dr. May- 
cie K. Southall. Long active in 
local, state, and national A. C. E. 
affairs, Miss Southall is an excel- 
lent choice to lead our organiza- 
tion through these next two all- 
important years. 

It is indeed unnecessary to in- 
troduce Miss Southall to you A. 
C. E. Tennesseans who have been 
fortunate enough to enjoy con- 
tacts with her either through A. 
C. E. work or in her classes in 
elementary education at Peabody 
College. For the benefit of any 
who may not have had the pleas- 
ure of meeting Dr. Southall, we 
list the following facts regarding 
our new president: 

Dr. Southall helped to organize 
and served as state president of 
the Tennessee A. C. E. She has 
also served as a member of the 
National A. C. E. executive board 
and of the editorial board, is now 
chairman of the _  association’s 
teacher education committee, and 
has participated in the programs 
of A. C. E. organizations in most 
of the states. 

Other national educational or- 
ganizations of which Dr. Southall 
is a member include the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission, which 
has just published “Education for 
All American Youth”; the Na- 
tional Executive Board of the De- 
partment of Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development; the Coun- 
cil on Cooperation in Teacher Ed- 
ucation; the National Committee 
on Health Education, which is 
preparing a statement of “School 
Health Policies.” She is one of 
the authors of the 1945 yearbook 
of the National Society for the 
Study of Education, “Structural 
Changes in Education.” 

During the past year, Dr. 
Southall has participated in two 
conferences held at the White 
House.. She was invited to the 
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Dr. MAYCIE SOUTHALL 


White House Conference on Wom- 
en in Policy Making, which was 
attended by the presidents of 
seventy-three national women’s 
organizations, and was also a 
member of the three-day White 
House Conference on Rural Edu- 
cation at which the late President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt made a 
speech endorsing federal aid to 
education. 

Dr. Southall was called to 
Washington recently, prior to the 
national board meeting, to testify 
at the hearings of the House edu- 
cation committee on the Ram- 
speck bill for federal aid to edu- 
cation. For these hearings, she 
used data collected from a study 
of “What Is Happening to Chil- 
dren” in the southeastern states, 
which she has just completed, 
with the cooperation of the state 
departments of education of the 
ten southeastern states. 

Dr. Southall is active in several 
local organizations, having served 
as education chairman of the 
Nashville branch of the American 
Association of University Women 
for the past two years. She is a 
member of Pi Lambda Theta, Pi 
Gamma Mu, Kappa Delta Pi, and 
Delta Kappa Gamma, and _ has 
served as both state and national 
president of Delta Kappa Gamma. 

J 
BAD REPORT 

A Negro pastor in an impoverished 
area sent frequent appeals to his bish- 
op for aid. Tired of the constant re- 
quests, the bishop wrote to the pastor, 
telling him to send no more appeals 
for aid. 

In a few weeks the bishop received 


this note: “This is no appeal. It is a 
report. I have no pants!” 
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CALENDAR FOR 


FALL QUARTER, 1945 


September 24, Monday—Fall quarter opens, registration and en- 
trance examinations. 

September 25, Tuesday—Classwork begins. 

September 29, Saturday—Last day for full registration for fall 
quarter. 
Last day for change of program for fall 
quarter. 

October 2, Tuesday—Last day for twelve hours’ registration for 

fall quarter. 

November 2, Friday—First term closes. 

November 5, Monday—Second term begins. 

November 21, 22, 2 ualifying examinations for candidacy for 

the Ph.D. degree. ‘ 
December 15, Saturday—Fall quarter ends. 


YEAR 1945-1946 


WINTER QUARTER, 1946 


January 2, Wednesday—Winter quarter opens, registration. 
January 3, Thursday—Classwork begins. 


January 9, Wednesday—Last day for full registration for winter 
quarter. 
Last day for change of program for win- 
ter quarter. 


January 11, Friday—Last day for twelve hours’ registration for 
winter quarter. 


February 8, Friday—First term closes. 
February 11, Monday—Second term begins. 
February 18, Monday—Founder’s Day. 


February 20, 21, 22—Qualifying examinations for candidacy for 
the Ph.D. degree. 


March 22, Friday—Winter quarter ends. 


SPRING QUARTER, 1946 


March 25, Monday—Spring quarter opens, registration. 


Match 26, Tuesday—Classwork begins. 
March 30, Saturday—Last day for full registration for spring 


quarter. 


Last day for change of program for spring 


quarter. 


“ April 2, Tuesday—Last day for twelve hours’ registration for 
spring quarter. 


April 29, Monday—Last day for handing in M.A. theses for June 


convocation. 


May 1, Wednesday—First term closes. 
May 2, Thursday—Second term begins. 


May 8, 9, 1 
.D. degree. 
June 7, Friday—Convocation. 


ualifying examinations for candidacy for the 


For Annual Catalog or other special bulletins, address: 
THE SECRETARY 


GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 
Nashville 4, Tennessee 
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How the L & N aids 


Mm SOUTHERN PROGRESS 


Since 1850, the L&N has recognized and worked for de- 
velopment of the South’s resources. 

An investment of half a billion dollars during 95 years, and 
a tremendous service organization partially reflect the 
“Old Reliable’s” faith and accomplishment. 


In 1944, 34,200 employees were paid $85,000,000 in 
wages and salaries, and this golden stream energized com- 
merce, agriculture, and social progress. 


$63,600,000 was its contribution to National, State, and 
Local Government — to schools and other forms of public 
activities. More than $33,000,000 went for its own pur- 
chases, thus stimulating industry, manufacturing, and 
trade of every nature. 

And— “Believe it or Not”—it hauls a ton of average 
freight — sand to silk — for less than One Cent per mile, 
and passengers at an average rate of 1.84 Cents per mile. 


It desires to serve satisfactorily and to deserve public 
patronage and confidence. 


LOUISVILLE & NASHVILLE RAILROAD 


Care wiil prevent nine out of every ten forest fires. 
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Successful Scrap Drives 


J. POPE DYER 


Central High School 
Chattanooga 





We are living in a new day. 
The methods used in teaching or 
getting money or conducting a 
drive of ten years ago will not 
suffice today. During the past 
three years, we have conducted in 
our school numerous drives of 
every sort—paper, metal, cloth- 
ing, etc. We have attempted to 
use methods that were modern 
and successful. The fact that we 
have gathered over a quarter of 
a million pounds of materials is 
convincing proof of the success of 
these drives. I shall attempt to 
describe some of the methods that 
have been employed. 

There are at least two things 
necessary in order to put over 
these drives successfully. The 
first is to highly organize for the 
drive, and the second is to publi- 
cize the worth-whileness of the 
particular drive. Nothing moti- 
vates the pupils to outstanding 
endeavor more than thorough 
salesmanship of the value and im- 
portance of the drive. If the par- 
ticular cause is good and the pu- 
pils can be shown its importance, 
they then are usually willing to 
fully cooperate in the drive. If 
the cause is not worthy, the drive 
should never be undertaken and 
launched. Proceeding then on the 
assumption that the cause is wor- 
thy, it is not tremendously diffi- 
cult to stimulate patriotic stu- 
dents to bring in their specific 
quota. 

It has been our policy to organ- 
ize our school by home rooms. 
Each home room chooses its 
particular drive chairman. . The 
various home room. chairmen 
constitute the school drive com- 
mittee. The teacher in charge of 
the drives in our school, which 
happens to be in this case the 
writer, meets the members of the 
committee in advance of a partic- 
ular drive and thoroughly ex- 
plains when the next drive will 
be, what the quota will be for 
each room, distributes notices and 


appeals, and explains what prizes 4, 
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will be offered. In some cases, 
various class groups have been 
separated and have been chal- 
lenged by their specific class pres- 
idents to “put on the steam” for 
the particular drive. 

To be specific, in a recent cloth- 
ing drive, before the drive was 
launched in our school, numerous 
persons in our school were se- 
lected to challenge, through a ra- 
dio broadcast, the various schools 
of our community. The presi- 
dents of the freshman, sophomore, 
junior, and senior classes, mem- 
bers of the leading clubs, and rep- 
resentatives of the leading home 
rooms were chosen to participate 
in this broadcast. The competi- 
tion and stimulation were so great 
that the results were astounding 
to the chairman for the city of 
Chattanooga. 

The writer does not believe that 
the prize idea is as bad as many 
of our so-called professors of edu- 
cation would have us believe. 
Anything that works successfully 
in order to gain an end, so long 
as it is legitimate, should be used. 
We are all aware that the same 
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“And then the wolf ate little Red 
Riding Hood’s grandmother all up...” 
y Sas isn’t that fine literature for chil- 
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thing or method will not work 
uniformly successfully. We have 
offered this year boxes of candy 
to the home room bringing the 
greatest number of pounds of pa- 
per, clothing, or tin. We have 
given to the home room gathering 
the greatest number of pounds of 
paper a pennant for their victory. 
A banquet was promised at the 
beginning of the year for the 
home room that had done the 
most outstanding work in the 
drives for the entire year, and 
numerous parties have been given 
by losing groups in contests with 
competing rooms in these drives. 

Our students have become drive 
conscious. They know the uses 
to which the gathered scrap will 
be put. They have been educated 
to the need and significance of 
paper, tin, steel, and clothing. 
They have been trained to realize 
that every pound of scrap contrib- 
uted is a bit of patriotic service, 
and it means a great deal in help- 
ing to shorten the war. 

Some novel schemes have been 
initiated in these drive programs. 
One teacher, in one of the recent 
drives, asked each student to 
bring his paper contribution and 
dedicate it to a former student of 
our school who is now serving in 
the Armed Forces. This proved a 
very fine way of motivation. Hun- 
dreds of such unusual ideas can 
be used. 

It will be necessary to continue 
scrap drives during the school 
year ahead. Students who have 
a part in the planning and organ- 
izing of the drive will be eager to 
insure a successful drive. This 
form of patriotic service can be 
done by every student, possibly 
not as well as one student, Miss 
Virginia Keener of our school, 
who has contributed over twenty- 
five thousand pounds of scrap ma- 
terials to our drive, but each stu- 
dent can make a definite contribu- 
tion. 

When complete victory has 
come, our national authorities in 
evaluating the services of those 
who have had a part in victory 
will be able to instantly recognize 
that along with the Army and the 
Navy the schools through their 
faculties and children have played 
a major part in total victory. 
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.have received this large, full-color Wall Display 
“HIGHWAY TRANSPORTATION on PARADE” 


This has proven one of the most attractive school wall 
displays recently produced—and teachers are enthusiastic 
about it. It is lithographed on heavy paper, in full 
colors, and measures more than eight feet wide. This 
display can be tacked to the wall: full width, or cut 
apart and placed in narrow wall spaces. 


With the display you will receive four illustrated lesson 
topics, tracing the development of highway passenger 
travel through the ages—its ancient beginning—its 
place in American life today—its part in World War II 
—and its post-war development. 





We still have a few thousand of these colorful displays 
and lesson topics on hand. Get yours now and add a 
bright and interesting note to your classroom for the 
fall term. Please enclose a dime with the attached 
coupon to cover the cost of handling and mailing. 


THIS COUPON BRINGS YOUR WALL DISPLAY 


| 

| 

| Mail this coupon to Greyhound Information Center, Room 200, 
| 113 St. Clair Ave. N.E., Cleveland 14, Ohio, for your — 
| “Highway Transportation On Parade”. Please enclose a 
wrapped in paper to cover handling and mailing. 
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Enthusiastically Endorsed by Hundreds of Schools! 





Every Teacher finds « world of ideas 


and practical time-saving classroom helps in 


He CADMUS Pon. 





of making it 


Fun to learn, gs 
to read ; 


Colorful, interesting Cadmus Books, used with the guidance 
of the Cadmus plan, are solving many teachers’ problems. Kept 
in the classroom, where they can be used on an “‘award’’ basis, 
Cadmus Books for supplementary reading quickly create the incen- 
tive in little folks to want to learn to read—to read for fun, 
because it’s something enticing and apart from regular lessons. 


Cadmus Books are GOOD books, carefully selected by an editor- 
ial board of outstanding educators from the most popular titles you 
will find on book store shelves. All books 
are grouped by grades—from kindergarten 
through to Junior High and High School. 


Good Paper...Fine Printing 
Sturdier Library Bindings 


Cadmus Books outwear regular editions. Cloth covers are soil 
and moisture resistant and easily cleaned. Paper is tough. You can’t 
get a stronger binding anywhere at any price and the way they stand 
up under the rough use of careless children is remarkable. 



















By eliminating elaborate jackets, extra wide margins and taking 
advantage of mass production methods we make it 
possible for you to buy these fine books on a basis 
that will stretch your allowance two to three times. 


today for the Cadmu® Book story and 
a complete list of available titles. 
Use the coupon for your free copy, 


Send 








NOW-— Average price per ars 





TEACHERS’ 
GUIDE BOOK 


This unique 234-page book 
is astoundingly complete, 
with a highlight discussion 
and synopsis of each of the 
Cadmus Books, subject 
and personai values index, 
and introductions to au- 
thors and artists. It saves 
hundreds of hours of re- 
search and study for those 
who desire to do a thorough 
teaching job. Given FREE 
with a complete Cadmus 
set. Sold separately only to 
schools, at $1.50 postpaid. 


, 
87¢ 


DELIVERED 
TO YOU 












CADMUS BOOKS 


Eau Claire, Wisconsin 
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E. M. HALE & COMPANY, Publishers 


Please send FREE Cadmus Booklet and List of Titles. 
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for every 
classroom and 
home study need, 


compiled by famous 
dictionary experts 
Give your students the “dictionary 
habit” and they’ll learn not only spell- 
ing, but pronunciation, word division, 
meanings and derivations twice as fast! 


OUTSTANDING FEATURES: 


® New “sight-saving” type 

@ Hundreds of clear halftone, line, and color 
illustrations 

@ Simplified pronunciation symbols explained 
.on each page 

@ One alphabetical order for all listings 

@ “How Would You Say It” Word Quiz: 
Introduction to the use of dictionary 


A FUNK¢ WAGNALLS ‘Standard rte .u.s. pat.orr 


HIGH SCHOOL 
DICTIONARY 


Edited by FRANK H. VIZETELLY, Litt.D., LI.D., 
and CHARLES EARLE FUNK, B.S., Litt.D. 


50,090 words and phrases with deriva- 
tions .. . 5000 synonyms... 1800 illus- 
trations . . . appendix with 16 special 
features, including great inventions, etc. 


$2.08 
A FUNKE WAGNALLS “Standard” atc .u.s. Pat. orF. 


JUNIOR SCHOOL 
DICTIONARY 


Edited by 
CHARLES EARLE FUNK, B.S., Litt.D. 


39,000 words and phrases in large, 
clear type .. . 4000 synonyms..,. 1500 


illustrations. $1 48 P 
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FUNK & WAGNALLS co., © Dept. 196 

354 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
Please send me...............copies of the Funk 
& Waanalls STANDARD HIGH SCHOOL 
DICTIONARY.............-.....0-+-...--coples of the 
STANDARD JUNIOR SCHOOL DICTION- 
ARY at school discount. Enclosed $......... 
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Educational Memories 


From the September, 1935, Issue 
of The Tennessee Teacher 


Mr. A. L. Campbell, professor of 
business education at Tennessee 
Polytechnic Institute in Cooke- 
ville, in his article, “Business Ed- 
ucation,” stated that in order for 
the student to meet the situations 
of life successfully, the study of 
business must be given a promi- 
nent place in the educational pro- 
gram. 

* * * 

Mr. J. P. Dyer, Central High 
School, Chattanooga, says that the 
average criminal is not well edu- 
cated. “Proper education would 
have saved Dillinger, Floyd, Bar- 
row, Nelson, and all of the other 
big shots. Proper education is the 
need of the hour! Proper educa- 
tion is the salvation of the na- 
tion!” 

* * * 

Miss Annie J. Elam, first grade 
teacher, Caldwell School, Nash- 
ville, had a very interesting arti- 
cle on “The Pains of Growth” in 
this issue of our magazine. 

* * * 


The Fifteenth Annual Ameri- 
can Education Week was observed 
November 11-17, 1935. American 
Education Week appeals because 
it celebrates the founding of free 
schools as a significant achieve- 
ment in the long struggle for the 
rights of the common people. 

* * * 


The Seventy-Third Annual 
Convention of the N. E. A. met in 
Denver June 30 to July 6, 1935. 
State delegates from Tennessee 
were: W. A. Bass, secretary- 
treasurer, T. E. A., Nashville; H. 
F. Srygley, superintendent, city 
schools, Nashville; Harry Clark, 
superintendent, city schools, 
Knoxville; Miss Elizabeth Wil- 
liams, elementary teacher, Lou- 


don; Miss Sue M. Powers, super- 
intendent, county schools, Mem- 
phis; Walter D. Cocking, State 


Commissioner of Education, Nash- 
ville; Miss Laura Mae McKeen, 
elementary teacher, Memphis; 
Mrs. Grace M. Jones, elementary 
teacher, Memphis; and S. L. 
Smith, Rosenwald Fund, Nash- 
ville. 


In National Rehabilitation - 





ICE CREAM 


IS SERVED OFTEN! 


TO SERVICEMEN IN HOSPITALS ... 
and to war-weary civilians. . . Ice 
Cream supplies milk nutrients ef- 
fective in promoting recovery . 
and at the same time it also imparts 
the comfort and satisfaction helpful 
in building morale. 

Home economists and teachers of 
nutrition know that Ice Cream is 
high on the Army-Navy list of 
morale building and nutritive foods 

.. and that it is considered an ideal 
way to provide milk nutrients. 


The nutrients of Ice Cream .. - 


calcium. . . “‘complete’”’ proteins. . . 
riboflavin... vitamin A... are the 
same ones found in milk ... Na- 


ture’s most nearly perfect food. To 
the serviceman . . . to the growing 


child ...to the tired civilian. . 
Ice Cream looks good... tastes 
good . . . is good! 


During the period of National Rehabilitation 
..- it’s worth-while to remember 


ICE CREAM IS A 
NUTRITIOUS FOOD 


(and Morale Building) 


“Ice Cream—Let'’s Find Out About 
It’ together with a teachers sup- 
“rn st helpful cnsking. aid 

: a on request rite 
for ry om to: National Dairy 
Council Dept TT-945 .111.N,Canal 
Street, Chicago 6, Illi- 
nois ... an _ educa- 
tional organization 4 

romoting national 
Realth through better 
understanding of dairy 
foods their use. 
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SCHOOL TEXTBOOKS 


THE TEACHER’S FRIEND—THE TEXTBOOK 


WALTER L. BACHRODT 
Superintendent 
San Jose Unified School District 





In front of me are two text- 
books of about the same grade 
level in the same subject matter 
field. One was published in 1922, 
the other in 1943. 

The differences between the 
books are so marked that it is 
difficult to realize that they were 
designed for approximately the 
same grade. The older book has 
a crowded page with relatively 
small print. The newer book has 
a more open page with larger 
print. 

In the older book, the illustra- 
tions are few in number and of 
relatively small size. In the more 
recent book, the illustrations are 
better and more profuse, seem- 
ingly more apt, larger in size, and 
more striking in appearance. 

Perhaps the greatest contrast 
between the two books lies in the 
shorter paragraphs, shorter sen- 
tences, and easier vocabulary of 
the newer book. Additional dif- 
ferences could be pointed out; but 
I have noted enough to emphasize 
the fact that the textbook has 
kept pace with the times, that it 
has been responsive to teaching 
needs. 

It seems to me that we should 
be properly appreciative of the 
value of the textbook as a teach- 
ing instrument in these days of 
emergence and stress. Not dur- 
ing the past twenty-five years has 
the value of the textbook been so 
marked. Increases in the size of 
classes make the self-reliant 
teacher more dependent upon the 
basic text. The large number of 
emergency substitutes, the greatly 
increased turnover of teachers, 
and the relative lack of recent 
classroom experience on the part 
of many married women who 
have returned patriotically to the 
classroom emphasize the impor- 
tance of the textbook in the class- 
room. 

In view of the present emer- 
gency, we might well recall some 
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of the values of a good textbook 
in the classroom: 


Values of the Textbook 


1. It provides basic subject matter 
content for the pupil in a style and 
vocabulary aimed at the pupil. 

2. Through exercise material of var- 
ious kinds, it develops the pupil’s 
knowledge of subject matter content, 
helps him organize the content for re- 
membrance, and helps him apply what 
he has learned to school and life situ- 
ations. 

3. Through carefully selected bibli- 
ographies, it helps the pupil extend his 
knowledge and stimulates additional 
interests. 

4. Through profuse, carefully se- 
lected diagrams, tables, and illustra- 
tions, it provides a real program of 
visual aids always available to the 
pupil and at no additional expense to 
the school district. 

5. It is helpful in developing reading 
skills and habits, in providing a basis 
for training in note taking, and in 
developing the ability to summarize 
and review material. 

6. It is an implement in each pupil’s 
hands, convenient for his use. 

7. It is an attractive learning instru- 
ment, sturdily built for pupil use. 

8. In itself it can be an effective 
course of study for the classroom 
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Two Indispensable Books 
for desk and classroom use 










WEBSTER’S 
COLLEGIATE 
DICTIONARY-5Sth Ed. 


Loe best handy-sized diction- 
because it contains all the 
Ri. is most commoniy used in 
speaking, reading, and writing. 
110,000 entries; 1,300 pages; 1,800 
illustrations. $4. 00-$8.75. 


WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY OF SYNONYMS 


A new book, on a new plan, de- 
signed to help the student use 
the right word in the right 
place. Contains antonyms, 
and analogous and contrast- 
ed words. 908 pages; alpha- 
betical arrangement. 
Thumb indexed. $4.00. 






















ine books have been prepared 
the same editorial staff that made WEB- 
ER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL DIC- 
TIONARY, Second Edition, “The Supreme 
Authority” for classroom and library use. 
Write for descriptive circulars. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 
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teacher at a time when curriculum 
enrment is not particularly feas- 
e. 
Inasmuch as a good textbook is 


particularly valuable for effective 
teaching in these times, it would 
seem the poorest type of economy 
to deprive the most costly item in 
the educational budget, the teach- 
er, of an adequate supply of one 
of the least costly items in that 
budget, the textbook. 


According to the latest available na- 
tional statistics, those for the school 
year 1941-42, reported in Education 
for Victory, June 3, 1944, pp. 10-12, the 
total cost for that school year of edu- 
cation in the continental United States 
was $2,322,697,688. Of this total, the 
expenditures for textbooks were $27,- 
012,724, or 1.16%, while the expendi- 
tures for teaching salaries were $1,- 
353,151,430, or 58.26%. 

The percentage spent for textbooks, 
1.16%, includes the expenditure for all 
states, not merely for the leading edu- 
cational states. 

Surely it would be poor economy to 
allow the expenditures for textbooks in 
California school systems to drop as 
low as 1.16% of the total budget if we 
are to maintain our position as one of 
the leading educational states. 

Perhaps a more convenient measur- 
ing rod for textbook expenditures is 
the textbook cost for each pupil (a.d. 
a.) for the same year, $1.27 per pupil. 
Do your textbook expenditures exceed 
this figure? 


It may well be pointed out that 
the textbook publishing compa- 
nies have managed to supply 
schools with books within a rea- 
sonable time despite great diffi- 
culties caused by shortage of help, 
delays in transportation, and de- 
creases in the allotments of paper 
during the past two years. Even 
more striking is the relatively 
slight increase in the price of 
textbooks since 1940, in compari- 
son with the increases in the 
prices of other instructional aids 
and supplies during the same pe- 
riod. 


Altogether, the modern text- 
book has kept pace with educa- 
tional needs and demands. It has 
proved of great importance and 
value during the current emer- 
gency in helping the classroom 
teacher to do an effective job. It 
represents a small, but vital part 
of the school budget, and provi- 
sion should be made in that budg- 
et yearly to meet the needs of pu- 
pils and teachers for an adequate 
supply of textbooks. Does your 
school budget do this? 


(Reprinted from Sierra Educational News, 
April, 1945) 
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THE DINKLER HOTEL IS 





WORKING WITH NUMBERS 


Books 1, 2 and 3 


provide a complete and scien- 
tific primary number program. 
Books 1 and 2 are based on the 
philosophy that number con- 
cepts must be firmly established 
before the more difficult num- 
ber facts and the many skills are 
undertaken. Book 3 provides a 
natural transition and introduc- 
tion to formal arithmetic. 


Circulating ice water. Famous 
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and number relations and the addi- = 
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Book 2—Further development of 
meaning and number relationships 
and the addition and subtraction 
facts through 10. 


Book 3—Continues technique of 
Books 1 and 2 and provides natural 
transition to formal arithmetic. 
Complete explanation and model 
solution of what to do for each skill 
at the time of its introduction. 


Books 1 and 2 each . Ret. 25¢ Wh. 20¢ 
Book 3. . . Ret. 35¢ Wh. 28¢ 


Order sample copies (at eerste price) or write 
for Working With Numbers descriptive folder and 
catalogue of other Steck publications. 
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MUSIC STUDY 


Develops good citizenship. 
Provides emotional outlet. 
Awakens appreciation of all 
art and beauty. 


STROBEL’S MUSIC SHOP 














POSTWAR GOV’T JOBS 


Begin $1,440 to $2,465 Year 
Why not get a Big Paid dependable postwar job 


with the United States Government? Make a career 29 Arcade 

“ a. —“ © Have — name a Band Inst t | 
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Institute, Dept. F-43, Rochester 4, N. Y.—free 32- Musie 
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The Secondary School 


N. E. FITZGERALD 
University of Tennessee 





You have given me the oppor- 
tunity to discuss with you for a 
short while educational policies 
for the future as they concern 
the secondary school. This is 
rather a broad subject because 
under our diversified definitions 
of the secondary school this may 
mean anywhere from the seventh 
to the fourteenth grades, inclusive. 
This would include the junior 
high school and also the junior 
college. I think, however, that 
what I have to say will be just as 
applicable to one as to another of 
the grades included in this level 
of education. Some things ap- 
plying to the junior college really 
need to be considered in connec- 
tion with secondary education. 

We are not interested primarily 
at this point. in administrative 
units as such, but we do need to 
consider administrative proce- 
dures along with teaching proce- 
dures, as well as content, not only 
in dealing with postwar education, 
but in dealing with education now. 
The high schools have made a tre- 
mendous contribution to the edu- 
cation of the people in the United 
States. All of you have studied 
the history of education and know 
something of the efforts toward 
democracy in education which 
caused some of the present prac- 
tices in teaching and in organiza- 
tion. 

The postwar situation likely 
will cause the greatest need for 
changes in secondary education 
that will come during our time. 
Preparation for war caused a tre- 
mendous dislocation in the edu- 
cational field in many ways. Some 
of the changes were: (1) speeded- 
up courses for boys about draft 
age; (2) special preinduction train- 
ing programs, including mathe- 
matics, physics, and physical fit- 
ness were set up; (3) special rural 
war war production training courses 


read before the Annual M: Meeting 
a the ot A PARSE, ennessee Public School Officers’ As- 
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for farmers and _ out-of-school 
rural youth were organized to 
increase food production; and (4) 
farm machinery repair programs 
were carried on in the school 
shops. It is worthy to note that 
all of these programs were in the 
schools and under the direction of 
county and city superintendents 
and principals, and that the teach- 
ing required was done by the reg- 
ularly employed teachers who 
showed a fine ability to adjust to 
the new situation. Naturally, we 
should expect that a return to 
peace with the’accompanying ad- 
justments will be just as upsetting 
to education as was the change in 
the other direction. 

Let us look for a moment at the 
objectives of education which ap- 
peared in 1918 in the United States 
Bureau of Education, Bulletin No. 
35, entitled “Cardinal Principles 
of Secondary Education,” which 
was the first tangible statement 
of objectives for education in the 
United States. This was the be- 
ginning of a rethinking of the 
place of education at all levels in 
the lives of the American people. 
The reason for the need to look 
at education again was that so 
many persons were entering high 
schools and wanted secondary 
education to function in their 
lives. This was soon after the be- 
ginning of large increases in num- 
bers of students attending high 
schools and was preliminary to 
the very marked increase in at- 
tendance at colleges. 

After the last war, people not 
only went to high school, but they 
began going to college so that by 
1927 there were more than 100,- 
000 college graduates each year, 
and this number reached its high- 


est point in 1940 with 186,500 grad- 


uates. The reason for citing these 
figures at this point is to indicate 
that many persons were going to 
college and, therefore, had to meet 
college entrance requirements. 
What was done for the ninety per 
cent who did not go to college? 
Did they reach the objectives of 
the Commission on the Reorgani- 


zation of Secondary Education in 
such matters as health, worthy 
home membership, command of 
fundamental processes, vocation, 
civic education, ethical character, 
and worthy use of leisure? All 
of these are objectives for the 
people in the secondary school. 
One wonders if they aren’t really 
good objectives for elementary, 
secondary, and college levels of 
education. Also one wonders if 
our schools would not make a 
larger contribution if more em- 
phasis were given to some of these 
objectives in order to help those 
who are. going to work as soon as 
high school days are over. 

There has been a great deal of 
discussion about subject matter in 
recent years. Is there any area 
of subject matter that is best for 
all people? Or is any one area 
equally interesting to all as a sub- 
ject of study? Some people ob- 
ject to requiring subjects that 
children are not interested in, 
while others go to the other ex- 
treme and want interest to be the 
central thing. It does not seem 
that it is a case of “either or,” 
but is a case where some judg- 
ments should be made upon the 
basis of the child’s age, ability, 
and future hopes, and perhaps tak- 
ing into consideration the teach- 
er’s ability and training. After 
it is all said and done, subject 
matter is the vehicle for teaching 
children. One teacher uses Latin, 
one teacher uses history, another 
uses home economics. The im- 
portant thing in many subjects is 
not the subject matter at all, but 
it is how this subject matter, un- 
der the direction of the teacher, 
helps to mold the child, giving 
him the opportunity to develop 
good health practices and to work 
toward all the other objectives as 
set forth by the commission. The 
objectives, however, call for sub- 
ject matter. If used wisely, the 
total procedure functions! 

Personally, I believe in func- 
tional education. For example, 
after a child has completed his 
four years of high school, he 
should be able to use the English 
language with a good deal of ease. 
All of you know how many do not. 
The reason for failure here—as I 
see it—is that the teacher did not 
have the right objective in mind. 
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It would be very difficult for an 
English teacher, regardless of 
methods, to do a good job of teach- 
ing English unless she had some- 
thing definite in mind that she 
wanted the students to accom- 
plish. But the same is true of our 
sciences, social sciences, etc. If 
teachers do not have the proper 
philosophy and are not working 
with the right objectives in mind, 
they would not seem to be using 
the subject matter in developing 
the child. Perhaps we had better 
look at our present subject mat- 
ter offerings and our present 
methods of teaching as well as our 
requirements for teachers (and 
the training of teachers) if we 
are to build for the future a pro- 
gram of education that will insure 
child development along the lines 
that will make them good citizens 
in a democracy by the end of the 
period of training known as the 
secondary level. 

Finally, concerning objectives, 
are we willing to do something 
about the objectives as set up in 
the report of the commission? 
The schools of Tennessee were 
given a very hearty challenge 
about two years ago when in 
Health Briefs, Vol. XX, No. 4, 
April 15, 1943, the following ap- 
peared: “Almost exactly a million 
young men out of the first two 
million examined for military 
service were pronounced physical- 
ly unfit. More than one-half of 
these rejectees had physical dis- 
abilities traceable to nutritional 
deficiencies and diseased teeth 
and/or tonsils, which defects were 
not caused by lack of exercise and 
which cannot be cured by exer- 
cise. What type of health educa- 
tion has been given to these men 
who have grown up since the car- 
dinal principles of education, with 
health at the top, have been fly- 
ing from the educational mast- 
heads in the schools in every state, 
county, and community in the na- 
tion?” Some of these days the 
parents will be asking that ques- 
tion, and asking also why some- 
thing hasn’t been done about it? 
Or perhaps some of our high 
school graduates who will soon 
be returning from the battle fronts 
of Europe and Asia will ask us 
some rather searching questions 
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followed by “Why didn’t we get 
this while we were in school?” 

Are we doing our utmost in the 
other objectives? Are we setting 
up programs of cooperation be- 
tween homes and school so that 
the parents will assume a part of 
the responsibility for teaching 
children worthy home member- 
ship? Can we do the job that is 
necessary to be done in secondary 
education without having classes 
for the education of parents which 
we commonly call adult education? 
Are we not as far away from 
teaching general education sub- 
jects without the home tie-up as 
would be the case in home eco- 
nomics if teachers had no contact 
with the homes and the problems 
there in the field of home eco- 
nomics? Why are not teachers 
who have the responsibility for 
teaching worthy home member- 
ship employed with the under- 
standing that they teach adult 
education courses? Are we ever 
going to have a community edu- 
cation program that will function 
directly in the homes as long as 
we do not have adult education 
courses, and as long as we employ 
teachers who teach only those per- 
sons who happen to come to school 
and who themselves do not even 
live in the community to serve 
as cultural leaders? Can the 
schools be expected to train chil- 
dren under the conditions that 
we have today of fast-moving liv- 
ing, and the air age when the 
children are in school only six 
hours of the twenty-four? Are 
we not expecting too much of 
teachers with the present organi- 
zation of their work in communi- 
ties? Is it not time that we re- 
organized in order to make it pos- 
sible for teachers to develop with 
the air age and also to require 
that they participate in commu- 
nity life by living there? 

What have we done about voca- 
tion? Have we really given chil- 
dren an opportunity to make de- 
cisions regarding their life’s work? 
Are we placing before them data 
that shows the type of training 
needed, the cost of this training, 
the time required and the pro- 
spective income, or are our young- 
sters just being permitted to drift 
into the vocations that they choose 
on the spur of the moment and 





without adequate facts? We have 
vocational education in schools 
now, but there is little, if any, 
dealing solely with the narrow 
skills that are offering credits to- 
ward high school graduation. The 
term “Vocational” is doing this 
type of “work-experience” educa- 
tion much harm. Many are for 
“work-experience” and are op- 
posed to vocational education. 
School people have their biases 
and conclude about programs of 
education many times on these 
biases rather than on carefully 
thought-out programs. Teachers 
of agriculture and teachers of 
home economics, for example, are 
making a great contribution to 
education by helping both parents 
and children to interpret subject 
matter and use it in solving their 
local problems. Dr. H. A. Morgan 
of the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity emphasizes need for interpret- 
ing. When do we begin? Per- 
haps this might give us a clue to 
adjustments that could be made 
to make all our teaching more 
functional. 

Objectives are most important, 
but they must be followed by 
careful planning and then by ac- 
tion if education is ever to get to 
the point where it can function 
in the lives of the people. Plan- 
ning is the thing that I want to 
discuss next, because I believe a 
lack of planning all over the coun- 
try is one of the greatest hin- 
drances to the more rapid devel- 
opment of education. In the first 
place I would say we have too 
much planning by those in high 
places without adequate consulta- 
tion with the persons who are to 
be influenced by the educational 
program to be set up. Completed 
planning cannot be made up by 
any except those who are going 
to be participants in the program. 
Members of state departments of 
education, curriculum workers in 
colleges, and research workers 
representing some of our leading 
national organizations interested 
in educational problems have a 
definite and responsible part in 
determining trends. It is upon 
such trends or larger objectives 
that planning at state and local 
levels should be done. 

(To be concluded in October issue) 
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N. E. A. Membership 


Tennessee had a total member- 
ship in the National Education 
Association of 8,253 last year. The 
records of the N. E. A. show the 
following membership by coun- 


ties, including cities: 
pete Sor Pedra kee 161 
SS St os Cfo Oe cela Reg ae oe 1 
EE ooo ee Ps re ole; see eats Oana 2 
AMS Ne BI AD Tien Bt 58 
RS oe eats pe a arate 297 
ON I Rec lect nets. sabe BY srry Po. 45 
SS 5s oat cg t artcesee coils See 224 
IRONS Aer et Silchar oe 69 
NE oi esc 3.04 0 a4 6 ed dee Hea tts 13 
Ee car ere 217 
Pheer 3... 2s... 0.25... 8 55 
Ramee Sa. wo... occ oe... ae 187 
RS. 8. hn Sean 42 
ING 5p oe a bs) 3s bw) eter eb eRe ae 8 
IN? 6.558 on eS 59s. » shire xual Ae oe 5 
Ss nc a vate. o @¥vele:n eae that 1 
ag Fae SE atric tes AE 3 
RR pepe ene ns Stee eee ee 968 
MONEE. 5. ws csp 0d 5 oo as See 65 
M825 hn hog Sis egeedeech feel 1 
RMCKSOM: «....... Pee en ae 55 
ES WR PS, G:-« 3: 51 apeseanigtiow Wise 5 
DIC 3... x... <5 « patentee eelaene 1 
PRG s.3. i. . 0s + ace Daamehin eae oee 73 
"Ora eee eee 53 
BN: 5. PR... vs coin ene s ae ee 31 
ONIN A 5+ sic oes vie.e mmedpabints eat 9 
Ee ewe ee eet 237 
APSR ree Po eh 69 
| i aR ets Sa ted ae Ai cr 53 
Ee Re rates ete 201 
Nh Rs, aie a ce semeh wit 5 
RR a pettbe ini ee 24 
eae ape an ee ma mRR St Shae Bee: 86 
cos, g haere Sac soe hhc ole 169 
OE 2d .7S 57.4320 TES, FID, 4 
eS TL Pee eee 132 
aah eiiRh de ida keke s cae 8 
OO rere ee 1 
RE 2 5s cio oe. ans oa ee ee 2 
MNO ioe k Pisa o's 9 Boos he eich ee 21 
ee ICC OEEE Oot. Oe ee 17 
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oS reer ee 12 
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IS 85 ass. wang asl Ci adteoomphbctedine tee 139 
I oo ss care scrounge 97 
Sn) neg io Ue ee 42 
A a cain cadena 52 
MONEY... os be Oe eli ae 7 
I. ot ig es te hnwke gy ee 4 
I fee os 2k a tie aie ace oe SOROS 60 
Re erro rr 17 
I oe ey oe ay ec 190 
ee TE Or ee 43 
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SS a Os uk 114 counties that are not listed above 
ng ee nash sian aid Balai in wh 4:4. oe 7 must be heard from, and those 
al ice Re Ap I deere 150 listed with small membership 
Washington ......... oe must show an increase if we are 
Ee eseneeroe ‘157, to meet the goal. 
Williamson #2 _ We wish to add the name of 
sliced eb ‘267 Baxter Seminary to the honor roll 
ER er 6 of last year. This institution was 
Tennessee’s goal for 1945-1946 one hundred per cent in both state 
is more than 10,000 members. The and national associations. 
New Horizons in Teaching 
doping this will be interesting and helpful to you 
OPENING WINDOW 
BAD GOOD , 
Stand close; Q 
Straighten knees to push. BAD Goop 
ial Stand close to load. 
PUSHING 
SHOPPING,ETC, 
( 
Z 
iwi 
BAD GOOD 
Push against middle of weight; 
legs do the work. 
———— \ 
BAD GOOD 
SITTING 
This information on doing some 
common activities the easiest way 
from Ag. Ext. Bulletin No. 299, 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 
. We hope that the foregoing is 
a helpful to you just as in: the 
BAD Goop past Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 
has been helpful to millions 
— of people. 200 
>» Remember this wrapper— it is empty 
now ant will stay so until it is again practical 
to produce such peacetime quality and flavor as 
Wrigley’s Spearmint chewing gum. : 














Europe and the Waiting 
G. I.'s 


The War Department reports 
that thousands of American 
troops still awaiting redeploy- 
ment, furloughs home, or dis- 
charge, will find that Europe for 
them has become a rest and re- 
cuperation area in conformity 
with plans initiated long before 
V-E Day by Special Services Di- 
vision, Army Service Forces. Ac- 
tivities scheduled for the soldiers 
include: (1) An athletic program 
aimed at virtually every man in 
uniform; competition in twenty- 
two sports; ample equipment 
readily available; exhibitions by 
famous soldier and civilian ath- 
letes. (2) Vacations at Europe’s 
famous resorts—the Riviera, Biar- 
ritz, Chamonix, Capri, Lido, etc.; 
skiing in the Alps, visits to the 
Holy Land, etc., with travel ex- 
penses paid by the Army. (3) An 
entertainment program, including 
movies, plays, vaudeville, cir- 
cuses, radio, music, both by trav- 
eling professionals and by soldier 
groups and embracing a local sol- 
dier show program, for which the 
Army provides scenery, instru- 
ments, scripts, direction, etc. (4) 
A library and handicraft program 
directed by professionals and pro- 
fessionally trained officers and en- 
listed men. 


« 
College Days of F. D. R. 


Young Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt, as an undergraduate, chose 
his courses with a view for the 
future he had set himself—that as 
President of the United States, 
the Harvard Alumni Bulletin re- 
veals. 

The Bulletin says that Franklin 
Roosevelt’s school program “was 
anything but a snap.” In his 
freshman year he chose the maxi- 
mum number of courses, includ- 
ing Latin, French, English, his- 
tory, government, and geology. 

His sophomore course paral- 
leled his first year, but it included 
also “The Constitutional and Po- 
litical History of the United States 
Since the Civil War.” 

As a junior, Roosevelt signed up 
for “Tendencies of American Leg- 
islation,” “The Administration of 
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the Government of the United 
States,” “Elements of Internation- 
al Law,” and “Forms of Public 
Addresses.” 

He completed his degree re- 
quirements in three undergradu- 
ate years, and spent his fourth in 
residence as a graduate student. 

His extracurricular activities 
included, among others, service 
on the Crimson, undergraduate 
publication. His editorials called 
for campus reforms, many of 





Among his successful campaigns 
was that of fire escapes for stu- 
dent dormitories. 
& 
PAY THE PIPER 

A Welsh preacher was talking to his 
congregation about salvation. Finally 
his sermon was finished, and then he 
said: “Now, then, Brother Smith, will 
you take up the collection, please?” 

At this point an old man got up and 
started for the door, saying, ‘Parson, 
I thought you said salvation was free 
—free as the water we drink.” 

“Well, brother,” replied the preach- 
er, “salvation is free and water is free; 
but when we pipe it to you, you have 











LAST 
MINUTE 


For teachers who have not yet placed their magazine subscriptions! You can 
still receive the September copy of most magazines if you place your order 


NOW! 


General Magazine List 


1Year 2 Years 
The Grade Teacher...... $3.00 $5.00 
American Childhood ...... 3.00 5.00 
American Girl .......... 2.00 3. 


Junior Arts and Activities. . 
Parents Magazine 


ee: SL7S).. .....- 


Children's Activities ...... 3.00 5.50 
Children's Play Mate 
(Club $1.40) ........ 1.50 2.75 
RE tee arg aR 3.00 5.00 
Etude (Club $2.25)....... 2.50 4.00 
ES SS eae 5.00 
5.00 
3 


3 





1Year 2 Years 
Popular Mechanics ....... $2.50 $4.50 
Popular Science .......... 2.50 5.00 
Reader's Digest .......... 3.00 5.00 
School Arts (Club $3.80).. 4.00 _ 
8 Sere 2.50 4.50 
Wee Wisdom ............ I. 
Renewals only within 30 days of 
expiration 
Good Housekeeping .....$3.50 $5.50 
Woman's Home Companion 2.50 











HYGEIA ....... ($2.50) 6 mo. $1.00 
_. eee ...( 8.50) 2 yrs. 7.00 
MATURE ....... 3.00) I yr. 2.40 





Special Educators Rates: School affiliation must accompany order 


NEWSWEEK .... ($5.00) 1 yr. $3.50 
re 5.00) | yr. 3.50 
BOY'S LIFE ...... lyr. 2.00 








GRADE TEACHER BOOKS 
80c each—with The Grade Teacher, 60c each 


Democracy and Patriotism 
Studies in Classic Literature 
Units and Activities 

Science Units 

Modern Objective Tests 
Nature Lore 

Decorations for the Schoolroom 





Patriotic Plays and Programs 
Autumn Plays and Programs 
Winter Plays and Programs 

Spring Plays and Programs 

The Story Telling Hour 

New Stories to Tell 

Classroom Posters and Decorations 


NOTE: Without a subscription to THE GRADE TEACHER Time Orders for Books are 
not accepted unless the order amounts to $3.00 or more. 








The Grade Teacher..... |! yr. $3.00 
The Grade Teacher..... 2 yrs. $5.00 
THE GRADE TEACHER......... $3.00 
American Childhood ............ $3.00 

BOTH - $5.50 




















THE GRADE TEACHER......... $3.00 
PE rte $3.00 
BOTH - $5.50 
THE GRADE TEACHER... ...... $3.00 
Junior Arts and Activities. ...... $3.00 
BOTH - $5.50 








Any three of the above magazines $8.25 





THE GRADE TEACHER, DARIEN, CONN. 


,E 1 d is $ 


NAME 





1 will remit $ 


by October I5th, 1945. 





ADDRESS. 
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DIPLOMAT, STATESMAN, GENTLEMAN— 


ROBERT H. WHITE 





Every Tennessean should feel 
grateful to THE TENNESSEE TEACH- 
Er for its decision to devote the 
front cover page for the next nine 
months to portraying historical 
scenes and events that illustrate 
significant developments during 
the past one and one-half centu- 
ries of Tennessee’s existence as a 
sovereign state. This is a highly 
commendable effort to arouse in- 
terest in Tennessee’s sesquicen- 
tennial, which will be on June 1, 
1946. Fittingly enough, the trio 
of pictures in this issue of the ed- 
ucational journal relate to the 
very beginnings of Tennessee his- 
tory. The man who guided the 
destinies of the Territory of the 
United States of America South of 
the River Ohio (out of which the 
present state of Tennessee was 
erected) was William Blount, who 
was appointed governor of the 
above territory by George Wash- 
ington, who said in his official 
statement that he reposed “spe- 
cial trust and confidence in the 
patriotism, integrity, and abilities 
of William Blount, Esquire, a citi- 
zen of North Carolina.” 

Blount had received excellent 
training in the school of practical 
politics. Before his appointment 
as governor of the Southwest Ter- 
ritory, he had served in the North 
Carolina Assembly and was a 
member of the Continental Con- 
gress in 1782, 1783, 1786, and 1787, 
having been a delegate to the con- 
vention that framed the Federal 
Constitution in 1787. As territo- 
rial governor, Blount laid the 
foundations for statehood by tak- 
ing a census of the inhabitants 
who were found to be numerous 
enough to comply with Federal 
requirements for making applica- 
tion for admission into the Union. 
He was chairman of the conven- 
tion that framed the first constitu- 
tion of Tennessee, in 1796. He, 
along with William Cocke, was 
elected United States Senator 
some two months before Tennes- 
see was admitted to the Union, 
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but neither was permitted to be 
seated. After Tennessee’s admis- 
sion to the Union, it was neces- 
sary to call a special session of the 
legislature and again elect Blount 
and Cocke to the Senate. When 
Congress reassembled, they were 
given their seats as members. 

In July, 1797, President John 
Adams laid before both houses of 
Congress what is known as the 
“Carey letter,” a missive alleged 
to have been written by Blount to 
James Carey, an interpreter to the 
Cherokee Indians. The charge 
was made that Blount was stir- 
ring up the Indians with a view 
of helping wrest lands “in the 
Floridas and Louisiana” from His 
Catholic Majesty of Spain for the 
benefit of the King of Great Brit- 
ain, between which countries war 
was being waged. With the Ca- 
rey letter as sole evidence, Blount 
was expelled from the Senate and 
was cited to appear in impeach- 
ment proceedings. Blount never 
appeared for trial, and further 
proceedings were dropped by the 
Senate. 

The situation which Blount was 
trying to improve was simply this: 
Spain was in possession of Florida 
and Louisiana and was prohibit- 
ing free navigation of the Missis- 
sippi River. Free navigation of 
that river constituted the very 
lifeblood of the people of Tennes- 
see. That Senator Blount be- 
lieved that the use of that river 
belonged to the people only 
proved that he was loyal to the 
interests of his constituency whom 
he represented. At any rate, 
Blount’s expulsion from the Sen- 
ate never impaired his popularity 
at home. Shortly thereafter, he 
was elected to the State Senate 
and was made speaker of that 
body. Later on, his son was elect- 
ed Secretary of State and also a 
member of Congress. A _ half 
brother, Willie Blount, was elect- 
ed three times governor of Ten- 
nessee. Full of honors and con- 
scious of the utmost confidence of 
his fellow Tennesseans, the pol- 
ished diplomat, able statesman, 


and pioneer gentleman died on 
March 21, 1800. 

In his Annals of Tennessee, Dr. 
Ramsey stated that “the cabin of 
the governor was on a knoll, be- 
tween the university and the riv- 
er.” In or near this cabin home 
of the pioneer type, Blount nego- 
tiated in 1791 the Treaty of the 
Holston, in which the Cherokee 
Indians made peace with the 
United States and surrendered 
large areas of lands to the white 
settlers. Later, probably in 1793, 
a more suitable residence was 
erected and was described as fol- 
lows by Dr. Ramsey: “The man- 
sion stood near the center of the 
lot—was finished with some taste, 
and the grounds were better im- 
proved than any in town.” This 
building, one of the first houses 
built of planed lumber west of the 
Allegheny Mountains, is now a 
shrine to all Tennesseans. In 
this very house, which should be 
regarded as the cradle of Tennes- 
see history, was dispensed gener- 
ous hospitality when Tennessee 
was born; within its walls were 
gathered from time to time the 
men who carved from the wilder- 
ness the sovereign state of Ten- 
nessee; and its hallowed memories 
should prove a benediction to all 
the citizenry of a great common- 
wealth. 


Pictures for front cover furnished by 
Tennessee Department of Conservation 


e 
What Does This Mean? 





13,000,000 men and women will 
wear this. 

It stands for honorable service 
to our country. 
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Rich Country 
(Continued from page 19) 
low educational level, equals low 
standard of living. 

New Zealand—limited natural 
resources, high educational level, 
equals high standard of living. 

Dr. Clark found similar trends 
in Norway and Switzerland, rep- 
resenting countries of relatively 
high living standards; and in 
Chile and Romania, having low 
standards of living. 

Dr. Clark concludes: “There is 
one thing... that you will always 
find in any country with a high 
income. You will find that the 
people have a high level of edu- 
cation and a great technical skill. 
It might be argued that countries 
having a large income use this 
income to educate their people 
and give them technical training, 
and there is, undoubtedly, some- 
thing to this argument. The 
wealthier a country is, the more 
technical training it can afford, 
and that in turn makes it even 
wealthier. In the economic field 
it is always difficult to find strictly 
causal factors. The evidence is 
impressive that education is a 
causal factor as far as income is 
concerned. In other words, if a 
country will increase the amount 
of education and technical train- 
ing, the income will increase. In 


the light of all the information 
available, we are justified in say- 
ing that the income will increase 
far more than the cost of the edu- 
cation. The more the education 


increases, the higher the income 
rises. In this sense we are justi- 
fied in saying that more education 
will cause an increase in the in- 
come of a country.” 














A new test in the series of 
Pintner General Ability Tests 


PINTNER 
NON-LANGUAGE TEST 


This new Intermediate Test for grades 4 through 9 
has been developed to meet the need for a group 
test that measures general ability independently of 
word knowledge and facility. Such a test is espe- 
cially suited for use with those having any kind of 


language handicap. 


STANFORD 
ACHIEVEMENT TEST 


Kelley-Ruch-Terman 


A reliable and valid measure of grades 2-9 of the 
modern curriculum, easily administered, scored, 
and interpreted. Norms derived from a more ex- 
tensive and representative population than ever 
previously utilized in standardization. Five forms 


are available. 


World Book Company 


2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Represented by Ceci JAMES, Greenfield 














A POST CARD WILL DO 


Box 2107 





DON'T BUY A 16mm SOUND MOTION PICTURE PROJECTOR 


Until 


You Have Seen a Demonstration of 


THE VICTOR ANIMATOPHONE MODEL 40B 


The simplest, most "Fool-Proof" 


Dealers in CHATTANOOGA—KNOXVILLE—MEMPHIS—NASHVILLE 
FRANK L. ROUSER CO., 


317 West Church Avenue, Knoxville 11, Tennessee 


jector to operate, and the only one with the patented 

Safety Film Trip, which automatically stops the projector if improperly threaded—assuring 

— film protection. Also has Reverse, Still, Silent and Sound Speeds and Power Rewind. 
nsurpassed for Public Address and Recorded Music Reproduction. 


See the Victor Animatophone Before You Buy. 


TERMS IF DESIRED 


INC. 


Phone 3-0409 
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School War Savings Top 
$1,767,000,000 to Date! 


Breaking all previous records, 
the War Savings of teachers and 
students in the past school year 
have reached $715,000,000, bring- 
ing the total of their wartime sav- 
ings to well over one and three 
quarter billion dollars. 

“I congratulate the boys and 
girls and their teachers for this 
magnificent contribution to the 
fight for victory and a just peace,” 
said President Harry S. Truman 
to the two District of Columbia 
students who made the official re- 
port for their classroom cohorts 
across the country. 

The official presentation cere- 
mony took place in the President’s 
study at the White House on July 
5 just before he left for the Big 
Three conference in Potsdam. 

The official report to the Presi- 
dent as Commander in Chief was 
made in the form of a mahogany 
plaque featuring the schools-at- 
war flag in a bronze medallion. 

Back of that plaque stand 30,- 
000,000 school children and a mil- 
lion teachers whose continued 
savings this year have made pos- 
sible the sponsorship of nearly 
20,000 pieces of military equip- 
ment for the armed forces. The 
field ambulance has been the most 
popular single item of equipment, 
with the schools sponsoring 8,246 
during the past year. Greatest 
dollar investment was in 114 hos- 
pital service planes valued at $14,- 
250,000. 

The official report of school- 
sponsored equipment includes: 
5,741 jeeps, 2,869 planes, 355 land- 
ing craft, and 58,461 life rafts. In 
addition, they have financed army 
mules, machine guns, trucks, 
bomb trailers, potato-peeling ma- 
chines, demolition bombs, and 
thousands of ampules of penicil- 
lin. 

The new campaign for fall will 
feature hospital equipment and 
medical supplies as the most ur- 
gently needed materials. 


-A newspaper was shorthanded one 
night, and a sports writer was asked 
to substitute for the regular music 
critic. His review the next morning 
was terse: “A string quartet played 
Brahms here last night. Brahms lost.” 
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Will Your School Accept 
This Twofold Objective 
for Fall? 


1. By October 12, Columbus 
Day qualify for the schools-at-war 
flag showing that at least ninety 
per cent of your students are buy- 
ing stamps each month or oftener. 

2. By Christmas vacation, com- 
plete at least one War Bond cam- 
paign to finance one or more hos- 
pital units at $3,000 each. 
(Complete information can be 


obtained from your State War Fi- 
nance Office.) . 

Plan to report “Mission Accom- 
plished” to your State War Fi- 
nance Office by January 1, 1946. 


Angelo Patri, the noted child psy- 
chologist, tells about the righteous par- 
ent who was being annoyed in her 
work by the noisy antics of her seven- 
year-old ‘child. “Be quiet!’ she 
shrieked. “Sit down and be quiet!” 
“No, I won’t!” retorted the impudent 
youngster. Whereupcn the resourceful 
mother commanded: “Stand up, then— 
I will be obeyed!” 





































basic texts. 


Manuals. 


parts. 


and Children Love Them! 


; In a these per yo days, fe er by Ge b> ee nese 
ean eavily on the quic cient 

Webster Workbork quick an ient help given them by 
light with these sound, 
titles available. Cost less than tablet paper. 


@ SHARP’S USEFUL LANGUAGE 


Interesting, carefully graded exercises on the fundamentals of 
functional grammar; punctuation and usage; for use with any 


s. Pupils, too, have expressed their de- 
ractical books. More than 105° 


A book for each grade. 16c to 20c list price. Testbooks and 


@ GEOGRAPHY 
Study Guides in Geography that make geography a fascinat- 
ing subject. These workbooks meet every economic, indus- 
trial, and commercial demand of the present day and fit in 
with any textbook or geographical reader you use. 
Grades 3 through 7. 28c to 52c list price. 


@ MY ARITHMETIC TABLET 
This series contains a wealth of drill and problem material 
covering every step and process. There are introductory 
helps, a scoring system, modern problem material, careful 
gradation, tests and answers, 
Grades I thru IV. 


@ EYE AND EAR FUN 
* Phonic Workbooks. 
Here are a few of the many skills essential to word recogni- 
tion developed by each book: Ob: 
Use context clues in recopying words; Hear likeness of sounds 
in different words; Analyze words by recognizing familiar 


serve general form of words: 


A book for each grade. 24c list price. 










Send for the 1945 
WEBSTER WORK BOOK 
Catalog NOW! 






WEBSTER PUBLISHING CO. 


1808 WASHINGTON AVE. 


ST. LOUIS 3, MO. 
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YOURS. ... Jor the Ashing 


Your editor presents a partial 


list of the many excellent offer- 
ings made by advertisers in the 


September issue. 


Time will be 


saved by writing the advertisers 
directly for the material you wish, 
but a coupon is provided for your 
convenience. 


60. History of Transportation as 


61. 


62. 


a wall display, over eight feet 
wide, lithographed in full col- 
ors. It pictures the history of 
highway transportation from 
early recorded history to pres- 
ent date. Offer extends only 
to close of 1945. Postage and 
handling charge, 10c. (Grey- 
hound Lines.) 

Grooming for School Charts. 
New wall charts in full color 
(thirteen inches by twenty-six 
inches in size) showing teen- 
age boy and girl properly 
groomed for school. Useful in 
health, hygiene, home econom- 
ics, social living, and guidance 
classes in grades eight through 
twelve. Free as part of Good 
Grooming Kit, which includes 
student leaflets and check 
sheets. (Bristol-Myers.) 


Teacher’s Guide to Coronet 
Magazine. Includes vocabu- 
lary, reading, and information 
quizzes; suggested topics for 
composition and ___ discussion; 
visual aids; related bibliogra- 
phy—all from the current is- 
sue of Coronet. Enables 
teachers to take the best 
advantage of Coronet’s edu- 
cational material. Sent free 
with each monthly shipment 
of five or more classroom cop- 
ies of Coronet. 


63. 


64. 


A catalogue of new teaching 
aids listing booklets, charts, 
sound motion pictures, and 
slide films on a variety of sub- 
jects for grades seven through 
twelve. (Westinghouse.) 


Sample copy of The Instructor 
magazine—regular price, 40c 
—of either the October or No- 
vember issue will be mailed 
for 25c. Choice of issue de- 
pends on quantities available 


after vege: lists ¢ are filled. 























USE THIS COUPON 
State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 
Please have sent to me the items 
checked. 3c postage is enclosed 
for each item. 


60 61 62 63 64 += 65 
Name 
Address 
City. State_ 
Subject taught______.__Grade__ 
School address. 














Enrollment: Boys. Girls 























LET US HELP YOU 


Develop Your School’s Projected__ 
Teaching Aids Program 


Through us—your headquarters for 
Visual Teaching Aids—your school 
—your teachers—your pupils—may 
now enjoy the benefits of years of 
study, research and pioneering expe- 
rience in the use and application of 
Projected Teaching Aids. 

Let us provide experienced speak- 
ers and teaching demonstrators for 
your educational conferences and 
institutes. These educators trained 
in the field of Audio-Visual Teach- 
ing Aids will make a vital and unique 
contribution to your program. Their 
messages are most stimulating to all 
teachers. 

There is no cost—no obligation 
to buy—and the program will be on 
the highest professional level. 

Send for your copies of DEVRY 


A postcard—or your name on your school letterhead— 
brings you complete information 


ee, 












DEVRY 16 mm. Sound- 
on-Film Projector. 


School Service Bulletins No. 1 and 
No. 2, recently issued, and ask to 
have your name placed on mailing 
lists for additional bulletins and 
other literature as issued. 

When it’s Classroom Visual Teach- 
ing materials and equipment you're 
considering—call on us—and 
DEVRY! 








ASA PETERSON 


James Robertson Hotel 


Nashville, Tennessee 





DeVry alone has earned five consecutive Army-Navy “E’s” for excellence in 


the production of Motion Picture Sound Equipment. 

















POND 


ui 


NEW EDITION 


THE WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA 


19 Volumes—Over 10,000 Pages; Over 15,000 Pictures 


Advantages 


. New Material—Continuous Revision—Yearbook. 
. Dictionary Arrangement of material. 
. Textbooks refer to it. 
. Integrated Activity Units and Guidanee Mono- 
oes available. 

services combined make best instructional 
materials. 
6. Same low prewar age 
7. Convenient Nashville Office for prompt service. 


THE wane CORPORATION—H. A. Wilk, Manager 
605 Third National Bank Buildin 
Nashville 3, Tennessee 


Telephone 6-0324 
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They Tell Me... 


Major Andrew Holt has just 
been awarded a twenty-five dollar 
War Bond in the Victory Garden 
Contest, according to a Washing- 
ton, D. C., newspaper. 


* * * 


The Tennessee Teacher’s Re- 
tirement System is now open for 
business. All communications 
should be addressed to Drew S. 
Gaylor, executive secretary, 418 
Sixth Avenue, North, Nashville. 


* * * 


The Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion, under the direction of Mrs. 
C. E. Rogers, president, has com- 
pleted a series of three regional 
conferences held at Jackson, 
Nashville, and Knoxville. 


* * * 


Dr. C. C. Sherrod, president of ! 


East Tennessee State College, has 
been named chairman of a com- 
mittee to study methods of im- 
proving teaching in the colleges 
of the state. Others named to the 
committee by Commissioner Bur- 
gin Dossett are: Dr. Norman Frost, 
Peabody College; R. R. Vance, 
State Department of Education; 
W. O. Inman, president, Tennes- 
see Education Association, and su- 
perintendent of Paris schools; and 
N. L. Carney, superintendent of 
Montgomery County schools. 


* * * 


.Arthur Jones, former superin- 
tendent of Giles County schools, 
has been on the job as supervisor 
of attendance and census in the 
State Department of Education 


since July 1. 
* * * 


B. E. Hobgood has been suc- 
ceeded as high school supervisor 
for Middle Tennessee by Howard 
Kirksey, former principal of 
Clarksville High School. Mr. 
Hobgood will devote all his time 
to State College, Murfreesboro. 


* * * 
Enoch Mitchell, high school su- 
pervisor for West Tennessee, will 
devote all his time to Memphis 


State College, and a new super- 
visor will be named. 


FOR SEPTEMBER, 1945 


HE STOLE HOME IN SHAME 


There is a lesson for mothers in this 
story, for, after all, they should see 
that their sons get a good start in life. 

Junior had just come home from his 
first day in school. “Weill, son,” greet- 
ed his father, “how did you like it?” 

“Aw, they asked me my name and 
I told them. Then they asked me your 
name and I told them. Then they 
asked me where I was born. I didn’t 
want to be a sissy and say a maternity 
ward, so I just told them Yankee 
Stadium.” — New Jersey Educational 
Review. 


WHEN IGNORANCE IS REWARDED 


Prizes do stimulate the acquisition of 
knowledge, as can be shown. 

Little Albert came home from school 
with a new book under his arm. 

“It’s a prize, Mother,” he said. 

“A prize? What for, dear?” 

“For natural history. Teacher asked 
me how many legs an ostrich had and 
I said three.” 

“But an ostrich has two legs!” 

“T know that now, Mother, but the 
rest of the class said four, so-I was 
nearest.”—New Jersey Educational Re- 
view. 











THE FOLLOWING PICTURES 
ARE AVAILABLE 


Thomas Jefferson and Monticello; 
Stratford, the Home of the Lees; Old 
Dominion State; George Washington's 
Virginia; Luray Caverns and Shenandoah 
National Park; The Power Behind the 
Nation; Colonial National Historical Park; 
Apples; All American; Natural Bridge and 
Historic Lexington; Shenandoah National 
Park; and Wonders of the World. De- 


tailed information concerning these films 


will be supplied upon request. 











— 





Virginia’s recreational facil- 
ities are a noted feature .. . 


glamourous’ beaches, pano- 
ramic Skyline Drive, world- 
renowned natural wonders. 


And there is another feature 

- in Virginia, Washington 
and Jefferson labored for a new 
Democracy, here are preserved 
historic shrines of a mighty 
nation, Colonial romances 
without number were enacted 
in Old Virginia. 

Preview your Virginia vaca- 
tion via motion pictures — free, 
except for shipping costs. Bor- 
row as many films as you need 
for your school program. 


VIRGINIA 
CONSERVATION COMMISSION 


Room 803, 914 Capitol Street 
RICHMOND 19, VIRGINIA 


VIRGINIA IS EXCITING 


AS A VACATION LAND... 


SATISFYING AS A HOME 
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Teachers 
Bookshel 


PLANE AND SPHERICAL TRIGO- 
NOMETRY, by F. E. Seymour, Super- 
visor of Mathematics, New York State 
Department of Education, and P. J. 
Smith, Head of Department of Mathe- 
matics, East High School, Rochester, 
New York. 280 pp. $1.80. The Mac- 
millan Company. This textbook, for 
the upper years of the senior high 
school, provides an extremely simple 
presentation of trigonometry. Every 
concept is clearly explained and illus- 
trated by numerous solved examples. 
The approach is through the acute 
angle, the simplest possible approach, 
since it links up the course with the 
work which most students have had 
in earlier years. All problems and ex- 
ercises are of a very practical nature, 
involving realistic situations. Many of 
them deal with air and water naviga- 
tion. 


PINTNER GENERAL ABILITY TEST, 
Non-Language Series, Intermediate, by 
Rudolph Pintner. Price per package 
of 25, net, $1.80. Specimen Set, post- 
paid, 30c. Published by World Book 
Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson 5, New 
York. The Non-Language Series has 
been developed to meet the need for a 
group test of general intellectual abil- 
ity that utilizes no verbal situations, 
that measures mental functions inde- 
pendently of word knowledge and fa- 
cility. Such a test meets the frequent 
need for measuring the general ability 
of those with language handicaps. 


ESSENTIALS IN ENGLISH—LABO- 
RATORY METHOD, Books I, II, and 
Ill, by Smith and McAnulty. Pub- 
lished by McCormick-Mathers Publish- 
ing Company, Atlanta, Georgia. The 
Essentials in English— Laboratory 
Method series is a logical progressive 
system of teaching English which in- 
vites students to participate in the 
learning activities. Correct usage is 
explained, and the student practices 
correct usage—learning by doing. This 
English laboratory activity program for 
high school students includes all phases 
of grammar and usage, stressing the 
application of principles learned 
through oral expression and written 
composition. The exercises hold the 
student’s interest throughout the 
course because they are authentic, in- 
formative expositions of fascinating 
subjects. The laboratory method pro- 
vides a complete testing program. the 
result of extensive research, which 
corresponds with and completes the 
teaching plan. A _ set of tests—one 
diagnostic, eight achievement, one final 
—is provided with each book. 


HANDWRITING IN ACTION. By the 
Zaner-Bloser Company, Columbus, 
Ohio. 40 pages. Single copies, 40c, 
postpaid; by the dozen, 28c each. 
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PSYCHOLOGY: PRINCIPLES AND 
APPLICATIONS. By T. L. Engle, 
Ph.D., Department of Psychology, Ex- 
tension Division, Indiana University. 
$2.12, subject to discount on quantity 
orders. Published by World Book Com- 
pany, Yonkers-on-Hudson 5, New York. 
In surveys of American high school 
curricula, there has been increasing 
recognition of the value of a course 
in psychology and its applications. 
Students need a better, more objective 
point of view on human behavior; they 
need help in understanding themselves. 
Sound guidance in human living may 
well mean as much to them in later 
life as a knowledge of history, math- 
ematics, or science. Psychology: Prin- 
ciples and Application, by T. L. Engle, 
was written to meet this demand. 
Doctor Engle has taught psychology in 
high school and writes from the view- 
point of secondary school students. He 
knows their problems at first hand and 
answers questions which arise in their 
relations with each other. His text 
can be used with complete assurance 
as to its clarity, sanity, and helpfulness. 


New Books Received 


PRO AND CON OF THE PH.D., by 
Carroll Atkinson, Ph.D. Meadow Pub- 
lishing Company, Boston 15, Massa- 
chusetts. Price, $2.00. 172 pp. 


TRUE CONFESSIONS OF A PH.D., by 
Carroll Atkinson, Ph.D. Meadow Pub- 
lishing Company, Boston 15, Massa- 
chusetts. Price, $1.00. 88 pp. 


AMERICAN HISTORY, The Begin- 
ners, by D. H. Montgomery. Ginn & 
Company, Boston, Massachusetts. 
Price, $1.12. 376 pp. 


EVERYDAY JUNIOR MATHEMAT- 
ICS, Book 2, by William Betz. Ginn & 
Company, Boston, Massachusetts. 
Price, $1.28. 484 pp. 


A PRACTICE BOOK IN ENGLISH 
SKILLS, Grade 7, by Johnson & Mc- 
Gregor, Ginn & Company, Boston, 
Massachusetts. Price, 48c. 115 pp. 


THE NEW APPLIED MATHEMAT- 
ICS, Third Edition, by Lasley and 
Mudd. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, New York. Price, 
$2.20. 431 pp. 


Workshop on Rural 
Education 
(Continued from page 19) 

did in his opening speech — de- 
fined college teaching as the pass- 
ing of ideas from the professor’s 
notebook to the student’s note- 
book without passing through the 
minds of either—gave us princi- 
ples of evaluation and suggested 
how these principles may be ap- 

plied to our journals. 

Willie Lawson said good-bye 
and presented a gift to Bill King 
as a token of appreciation from 
the group for his splendid work— 


Willie almost cried — Bill closed 
the conference with a real burst 
of fine oratory—‘We must re- 
member that the world is not 
static—that we must educate for 
the world of tomorrow,” said Bill. 

A really great conference —a 
fine group of people—they never 
seemed to get enough of work. I 
consider it a privilege to have 
been with this group —if those 
of us who attended can pass on 
to you who read the magazines 
ideas gained here, we shall be 
grateful—and maybe you will be 
benefited. 

Like this kind of reporting? If 
so, I'll try it again. 

Sincerely, 
FRANK E. Bass. 


Miracles for Retarded 

Children 
(Continued from page 30) 
effect of such a child on his par- 
ents. Human wastage in these 
cases too often includes a mother 
and father with badly impaired 
ability to function as adult units 
of the social structure. To Mr. 
and Mrs. Boos, salvaging the child 
means what it should mean to all 
of us—salvaging the parents as 
well.” 

Schools of the Boos type need 
encouragement, in the belief of 
Doctor MacMillan, for several defi- 
nite reasons—the child who has: 
some chance of overcoming his 
handicap has that chance in- 
creased in a school where he can 
have individual attention. As a 
result of “reclaiming” these chil- 
dren, the number of persons sent 
to public institutions is lessened 
as is the cost to the taxpayer. 

Mr. Boos himself is not insensi- 
ble to these values, but the fact is 
that deep in his heart, he finds 
his single joy in the satisfaction 
of having rescued the mind of a 
helpless and tormented child. 
“Life could bring no greater joy 
to any man,” Mr. Boos told me. 

Even with the lump in my 
throat, I managed to tell Mr. Boos 
he took the words right out of my 
mouth.—Courtesy of Facts Maga- 
zine. 
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—a The Child Centered Arithmetic Workbook Series 
ver > : : 
. I The Learning Cycle Practice Books. Grades three through eight. 
lave Published by Augsburg Publishing Company. 
10Se ° . 
as THE AUTHORS. The authors of this series are well known 
ines in the educational field. T. L. Torgeson is associate professor of 
: 7 education, School of Education, University of Wisconsin. M. F. 
Matthies is assistant superintendent of schools, Sheboygan, Wis- 
If consin, Hannah C. Gjelde is with the Randall School, Madison, 
Wisconsin. 
These popular workbooks are used throughout the country. 
as They are printed on excellent paper. 
NET PRICES F.O.B. NASHVILLE 
d Grade 3—144 pages 15c each Grade 6—112 pages... .15c¢ each 
Grade 4—109 pages 15¢ each Grade 7—112 pages... .15c each 
dar- Grade 5—112 pages 15¢ each Grade 8—112 pages. ...15c each 
lese 
her 
red 
nits 
Mr. 
nild 
all 
as The Correct English Series 
eed The Learning Cycle Practice Books. Grades three through eight. 
of Published by Augsburg Publishing Company. 
lefi- . 
heal THE AUTHORS: Laura T. Johnson, director of elementary 
his education, State Teachers College, Oshkosh, Wisconsin; Orpha E. 
in- Wollangk, grade supervisor, State Teachers College, Oshkosh, 
i Wisconsin; Arnold Edward Hanson, author of “Learning to Use 
hil Grammar.” 
ent NET PRICES F.O.B. NASHVILLE 
ned Grade 3—64 pages 15¢ each Grade 6—60 pages.... .15¢ each 
, Grade 4—60 pages 15¢ each Grade 7—96 pages.....15¢ each 
ra Grade 5—60 pages 15¢ each Grade 8—96 pages... ..15c each 
nds ORDER FROM 
ion 
fa a 
il | 
jo 
+ ' 
ae oS UU LS 
ga- 181-185 THIRD AVENUE, NORTH NASHVILLE 3, TENNESSEE 


























A Review from the Magazine, SCHOOL SCIENCE AND MATHEMATICS 


ADVENTURES IN SCIENCE 
THE RAINBOW READERS 


"This is one of the most attractive, interesting, and 
alluring sets of readers ever put on the market. Each 
page is designed to give a new lesson in English, art, 
and science. By the time he has completed the sixth 
grade the child will know many of the common mys- 
3 @ teries of science that are the perplexing puzzles of adult 

ADVENTURES life; he will have acquired the language of an educated @ 

IN SCIENCE adult; he will be able to think and talk with intelligence [mPOm1@1| 4) [olmea 
and precision about growing fruit, air travel, rich and ‘QRRRAMsMaamemenhabenee 
poor soil, beautiful gardens and lawns, devastating in- 
sects, distant stars, and hosts of other science topics 
important and interesting to everyone. 





“He will acquire all this information and the ability to 
eon express his ideas in clear and concise form without 
ADVENTURES realizing that he has ever had a lesson to prepare. He 
JIN SCIENCE) will have established the habit of looking for informa- 
tion about plants, clouds, rocks, animals, etc., from the 
objects themselves as well as from other books and 
magazines, and will no longer be distressed and con- 
fused by ignorant charms and superstitions still so com- 
mon in many communities in both country and city. 





“Practically all of the first book is in verse about a 
beautiful and instructive colored picture covering half 
of each page. Every word appears in the Buckingham- 
Dolch Combined Word List, and most of them in Gates’ 
Reading Vocabulary for Primary Grades. 





“As each new book is taken up color becomes less 

° prominent and the reading content increases, but col- 

+ bY, ored pictures are used throughout the set. This is the 

best set of elementary science books ever offered. 

YY But they are not only science books. The language is 

ria : perfect and the art work of high quality. The exercises 

PY La consist of things to draw, to make, to tell, todo. Work 
lll a is provided for the dullest child and the brightest one, ADVENTURES 
ADVENTURES and no one realizes while doing it that he is preparing IN SCIENCE 6 
IN SCIENCE 3 a lesson. Just give the youngster a chance with the {prt meeps yam 

abi neta help of this set of books. He will make progress." 





FOR THE TEACHER 


A COURSE OF STUDY IN ELEMENTARY SCIENCE is the title of a hundred-page booklet full 
of suggestions on teaching science in each of the elementary grades. Sample copies will 
be mailed to interested teachers on request. 

These books are on the State Muitipie List and State Library List. 


ALLYN and BACON 


181 Peachtree Street ATLANTA 3 

















